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THE REFORMER. 


BY B. BR. SILL. 


Before the monstrous wrong he sets him down— 

One man against a stone-walled city of sin. 

For centuries those walls have been a- building; 

§mooth porphyry, they slope and coldly glass 

The flying storm and wheeling sun. No chink, 

No crevice lets the thinnest arrow in. 

He fights alone, and from the cloudy ramparts 

A thousand evil faces gibe and jeer him. 

Let him lie down and die; what is the right, 

And where is justice in a world like this? 

But, by and by, earth shakes herself, impatient; 

And down, in one great roar of ruin, crash 

Wateh-tower and citadel and battlements. 

When the red dust has cleared, the lonely soldier 

Stands, with strange thoughts, beneath the friend- 
ly stars. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Governor Greenhalge, in his inaugural 
address of Jan. 3, 1895, renews his recome 
mendation of woman suffrage as follows: 

I hold to the views expressed in the 
message of last year as to the extension of 
municipal suflrage to women. 

Well said, Governor Greenhalge. 
for the Legislature ! 





Now 


or 


A leaflet entitled “Information for the 
use of the newly made women voters in 
Ohio,” compiled by the president and sec- 
retary of the Ohio W.S. A., may be ob- 
tained free by Ohio women by addressing 
Mrs. C. McCullough Everhard, Massillon, 
O. It contains, in compact form, such 
portions of the Ohio school laws as will 
assist the women who are to go to the 
polls for the first time next April. 
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The women of Leominster, Mass., have 
inaugurated a new plan which is worthy 
of imitation by other Leagues, A joint 
committee has been formed, consisting of 
three members of the suffrage League and 
three of the local W. C. T. U. This commit- 
tee will district the town systematically, 
and work together for the purpose of 
arousing interest and diffusing instruc- 
tion in regard to woman suffrage. 
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it will be well to consider what Mrs. 
Slice N. Lincoln has done and what she 
Bas failed todo in Boston. She has had 
on her side social position, wealth, expe- 
rience, and personal character. But sbe 
has had behind her no constituency of 
women voters. The verdict of the com- 
munity is in her favor. But the verdict 
of the Board of Aldermen will be a coat 
of whitewash for the guilty and incompe- 
tent officials. If the women of Boston 
had votes, a very different result would 
be attained. 
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Our friends who are carrying on in our 
columns interesting discussions for and 
against the justice aud expediency of ask- 
ing for woman suffrage on an educational 
qualification will do well to keep in mind 
Lucy Stone’s admirable deffiition of suf- | 


frage, in her famous plea before the New 
Jersey Legielature in 1862. 

“Suffrage is the authoritative expres- 
sion of an opinion in regard to principles, 
measures and men. And the essence of 
suffrage is rational choice.” 

The mere putting a piece of paper into 
a box is not necessarily the exercise of 
suffrage by the individual who does so, if 
he is ignorant of the issues involved. It 
is the vote of the wire-puller behind him, 
who controls his action. The essential 
question is this: Is the ability to read and 
write necessary in order to vote under- 
standingly? Ifso, the possession of the 
ability is a proper qualification, and not 
otherwise. 
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The methods pursued by the Lexow 
Commission in New York, in order to 
secure evidence of the prevailing corrup- 
tion of the police, can only be justified on 
the ground of necessity. It sets aside the 
old rule of English Jaw that a man is to 
be presumed innocent until proved guilty. 
Dr. Parkburst’s society in a great emer- 
gency has rendered inestimable service to 
the pnblic, but in the hands of bad men, 
for bad purposes, it might have done 
irreparable wrong. And if administration 
were what it ought to be, there would 
never be occasion for the existence of 
that society. One society organized under 
the same law is under grave suspicion of 
having blackmail and extortion for its 
sole objects. What every community 
needs is a more thorough and conscien- 
tious enforcement of law by the regularly 
constituted authorities. This can never 
be had without an alert and enlightened 
constituency. The only permanent re. 
form must be by adding to the present 
constituency of male voters the enlight- 
ened sympathy and common sense of 
qualified women. 








~~ 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association is trying to secure for moth- 
ers enlarged rights in regard to the cus- 
tody and guardianship of their children. 


on —_—_————- 


The New Jeasey courts are distinguish- 
ing themselves of late by illiberal deci- 
sions. The Supreme Court of New Jersey 
lately ruled that the Legislature could 
not extend school suffrage to women, al- 
though it has been done by the Legisla- 
tures of nearly half the States of the Union, 
and its constitutionality has been upheld 
by the Supreme Court even in States like 
Michigan, where the constitution is pecu- 
liarly rigid. The latest medizval decision 
in New Jersey is thus chronicled and 
commented upon by the Newark Times of 
Dec. 28: 


That public school teachers should be 
spouseless is one of the edicts of New Jer- 
sey, but it has never come to our knowl- 
edge that married tutors could be sued 
for divorce on account of leaving home 
temporarily ‘‘to teach the young idea how 
to shoot.’’ Yet that is the substance of a 
decision recently given by Vice-Chancellor 
Pitney in favor of a Sewaren benedict. The 
husband sued because his wife taught a 
private school, and she answered with 
one of the strongest arguments ever 
brought up in the Court of Chancery. 
Notwithstanding her able defence, judg- 
ment was given against her. The vice- 
chancellor held that since the wife refused 
to surrender school for home, the Scrip- 
tural injunction held good in common law. 
“There is no middle ground,” the vice 
chancellor adds. ‘A wife must live with 
her husband or give sufficient reasons for 
refusing to do so. A husband can use 
physical restraint over a wife’s person to 
enforce obedience. 


This scandalous decision will increase 
the membership of the New Jersey Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. We shall be 
grateful to any of our readers in that 
State who will furnish us full particulars 
of the case. 
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The demonstraton made by the striking 
shoe-workers of Haverhill, Mass., on Jan. 
2, was noteworthy not only for size and 
enthusiasm, but also for the large number 
of women who took part, and for the pres- 
ence and expressed sympathy of Frances 
Willard and Lady Henry Somerset. Four 
hundred women marched in the proces- 
sion, including the wives of well-known 
citizens, who, during the recent depres- 
sion, have been forced to be the wage- 
earners for their families. Nearly every 
business house in Haverhill was illumi- 
nated in sign of sympathy. The city 





In toe January Arena, an article of 
especial interest to women is a sympo- 
sium on the laws relating to the protec- 
tion of girls, with a “black list’’ of States. 
In Delaware, where the age was Seven, it 
has lately been raised. It is ten years in 
North and South Carolina and in Ala- 
‘bama, twelve in Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Texas and Wisconsin, thirteen in New 
Hampshire, Iowa and Utah, fourteen in 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Vermont and West Virginia; fifteen 
in Delaware and Montana; sixteen in 
Arkansas, Colorado, the District of Colum- 
bia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee and 
Washington; seventeen in Florida; and 
eighteen in Wyoming and Kansas. 


~@ 
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The subject is ably treated from difter- 
ent standpoints by Aaron M. Powell, 
Helen H. Gardener, Frances E. Willard, 
A. H. Lewis, D. D., O. Edward Janney, 
M.D., Will Allen Dromgoole and Dr. 
Emily Blackwell. The editor, B. O. 
Flower, in a second paper on “‘ Wellsprings 
and Feeders of Immorality,” discusses 
the same topic. A long list of cases is 
cited. There could hardly be more in- 
structive reading for any woman who 
believes that women and girls are already 
adequately protected, and that women do 
not need to vote. 


—_ 
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The celebration of seven “golden wed- 
dings” on the same day by members of 
the same church is certainly unusual. In 
Detroit, Mich., recently, five Polish 
couples met at St. Casimir’s Church to 
receive the blessing of their priest on the 
fiftieth anniversary of their wedding day. 
Of these persons the oldest was 89, the 
youngest 70, and all were hale and well. 
Two other couples who had been married 
on the same day in Poland fifty years ago, 
-were not well enough to attend church. 
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EDUCATED SUFFRAGE AGAIN. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton writes the 
following open letter to Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch in answer to her recent criticism : 


It is not the principle of universal suf- 
frage that I oppose, but ignorant, impe- 
cunious, immoral, ‘‘mankind suffrage,” 
while sex is made a disqualification for 
all women. I am opposed to the domina- 
tion of one sex over the other. It culti- 
vates arrogance in the one, and destroys 
self-respect in the other. I am opposed 
to the admission of another man, either 
foreign or native, to the polling-booth, 
until woman, the greatest factor in civili- 
zation, is first enfranchised. An aristoc- 
racy of men, composed of all types, shades 
and degrees of intelligence and ignor- 
ance, is not the most desirable substratum 
for government. To subject intelligent, 
highly educated, virtuous, honorable wom- 
en to the behests of such an aristocracy is 
the height of cruelty and injustice. Our 
government, religion, and social life are 
all on a masculine basis. Forces in man 
which, if complemented by the opposites 
in women, in moderation, are virtues, in 
excess are dangerous vices. His courage, 
his love of exploration and command, his 
violence, recklessness, love of money, 
display and strong drink, all unchecked— 
are responsible, in a measure, for our 
terrible accidents by land and sea, for our 
conflagrations and defalcations, for all 
the dishonor unearthed by rns 
committees in every department of Gov- 
ernment. The remedy for all this is edu- 
cation of the higher, more tender senti- 
ments in humanity, the mother-thought 
omnipresent in every department of life. 
Her ideal must be represented in the 
State, the Church, and the home. This 
must be done before we can take another 
step in civilization. The key to all this is 
the right of suffrage, the ballot in the 
hands of woman. 

To this end we must cry “halt” on 
‘male suffrage” for the present, espe- 
cially on the immense, increasivg foreign 
element, chiefly male, and all a dead 
weight against women. In the Western 
States, where amendments to constitu- 
tions in favor of woman suffrage have 
been submitted, the foreign vote has been 
uniformly in the opposition, and the 
measure defeated. Hence, we must put 
up some barrier to hold this mighty mul- 
titude at bay. Time, naturalization 
papers, are a mere travesty. Who keeps 
watch of the 300,000 every year landing 
on our shores? Are all these men so hon- 





council passed a unanimous resolution en- 
dorsing the claims of the strikers, and 
voting them the free use of City Hall for 
their rallies. 
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Boston women are warmly and deserv- | 
edly praising the Daily Advertiser for the | 
strong stand it is taking in favor of equal | 
suffrage. 





est that they will not offer their votes 
until the legal time has expired? 

But when we say, ‘You must read and 
write the English language intelligently,” 
we lengthen the road from the steerage 
to the po)ls many miles, and in the mean- 


| time women can press their claims with- 
| out encountering their worst enemies. 


Other opponents say: ‘‘We are already 
struggling with the mass of ignorant 
voters; why ask us to enfranchise the 





Vicious, ignorant women?’ ‘To deprive 
them of that excuse, we say again, Apply 
the educational qualification. That will 
hold another class at bay, until the best 
women are enfranchised, and their efforts, 
united with the best men, have time to 
make new conditions. The imperative 
need of the time is woman’s influence in 
public life. It is the height of wisdom, 
as well as the best policy, to protest 
against any further male accessions. 

Our opponents of educated suffrage, 
from Mr. Garrison to Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
all underestimate the value of the ele- 
ments of education. The honest laboring 
man who can read and write intelligently 
has an immense advantage over one who 
cannot. The lessons we get from life’s 
experiences are gilded by those we get 
from the spelling-book and school read- 
ers. Reading and writing are the tools 
with which the citizen can protect him- 
self and dignify the State. That some 
people who are educated are vicious, and 
some who are uneducated are virtuous, is 
no argument against general education. 
We must take a broader view, and in 
national life see if the country where peo. 
ple are educated does not oecupy a higher 
position than the one where the masses 
are ignorant. 

To get my standpoint clearly before 
Mrs. Stanton Blatch, I will take a sup- 

osititious case: Suppose that from the 
oundation of the German Government 
the women had reigned supreme ; that the 
men were not allowed in the schools and 
colleges, the trades and professions; that 
they had no rights of property, wages or 
children, and no credit in the world of 
work ; that they could not make contracts, 
nor sue or be sued; that, by constant 
yen | for centuries, they had wrung 
a few civil rights from their oppressors, 
but that to all their prayers for political 
equality the women turned a deaf ear. 
Through all these years an untold num- 
ber of ignorant foreign women had been 
landing on their shores to become a part 
of the governing power, while the men, of 
whom a majority were a highly educated, 
moral class, were mere pariahs, under this 
ignorant foreign mass. These wise, patri- 
otic men not only suffered the humiliation 
of being under a foreign yoke, but they 
saw dangers to country by the 
miagovernient of this ignorant aris- 
tocracy of sex, having absolute control in 
making laws and constitutions, and in 
administer'ug every department of gov- 
ernment. — «..  tchenenadhndiin 

Now what should we think of the com- 
mon sense of these men, if, in the valley 
of disfranchisement, they sat singing 
pans to ‘universal’ womanhood suf. 
frage, instead of blocking the way by 
an educationa! qualification that would be 
a real benefit to the voters, 48 Well as to 
the State, and increase the chances of the 
men to secure political equality? ‘‘As 
self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture,” they would say, ‘‘we must stop this 
inflowing tide of foreign women, a dead 
weight against us. Someof our native-born 
women are in favor of our emancipation, 
but the foreigners always vote against 
us. 

As Mrs. Stanton Blatch kindly takes 
me to Germany, and endows me with re- 
markable powers, I will imagine myself a 
member of the Reichstag, eloquently 
urging the recognition of the best class 
of men, whose influence is needed in gov- 
ernment, the suppression of the foreign 
vote for a season, and an educational 
cualifieation for all; that of sex being the 
acrost- cdious- and unjust. Mrs.- Stanton 
‘Blatch, ‘also’s me®hbér, wacee fetish’ is 
universal womanhood suffrage, rises in 
oppositicn, “‘No, no,” says she, ‘I ob- 
ject to al! guelificatione.’ Tet the swelling 
tide of immigration flow in, and crown 
every woman as ;qtijckly as possible with 
the dignity of self-anvereignty.” ‘But,’ I 
reply, ‘they are a dead weight against 
the admission of the best class of men, a 
new and much-needed element in govern- 
ment. We must have the united thought 
of man and woman for order and har- 
a 
William Lloyd Garrison, not allowed 
to be in the Reichstag on account 
of sex, sits in the valley with his confréres, 
advising them to stand by the principle 
of universal womanhood suffrage. 

‘*Let us abide our time,” says he, ‘‘if it 
takes to the crack of doom to enfranchise 
our sex.” To strengthen his position, he 
quotes a few eloquent passages from the 
speeches of Frederick Douglass and Wen- 
dell Phillips. Some of the men inquired 
if these gentlemen were in a similar po- 


sition with themselves? He _ replied, 
“No. They belonged to the governing 
class.” ‘*‘What do the women in the United 


States say, who, like us, are disfran- 

chised?”’ ‘Some of them ask to have the 

suffrage restricted by property and edu- 

cational qualifications, until their political 
hts are secured.” 

e large majority at once declared 
themselves of the same opinion, and sent 
a petition to the Reichstag next day to 
restrict woman suffrage, by several quali- 
fications—property, education, birth and 
morality. The petition was laid on the 
table, and the men advised to remain in 
their sphere, and to attend to their busi- 
ness affairs, and make money to support 
their families, while the women adminis- 
tered the government. Men, being physi- 
cally superior, were better fitted for the 
rough work of life, while women, in a 
warm house and comfortable chairs, 
made laws for their protection! ; 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 





New York, Jan. 2, 1895. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON con- 
tributes to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL this 
week another article in favor of an educa- 
tional qualification for euffrage, in reply 
to her daughter, Mrs. Stanton Blatch. 

Miss Ipa LocKkwoop, of Muncie, has 

lately been commissioned deputy county 
recorder in Delaware County, Ind. She 
has been a clerk in the office for eleven 
years, and is the first woman deputy in 
that county. 
' Miss M. A. NuTTING, the assistant 
superintendent of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Training School for Nurses, has 
beeu promoted to the post of superintend- 
ent, vacated by Miss Isabel A. Hampton 
on her marriage last summer. 

MADAME SARAH GRAND takes a vivid 
interest in the poor girls of London, 
Every Thursday evening when she is in 
town she at ‘ends Mrs. Frederic Harrison’s 
Girls’ Guild at Newton Hall, and she 
joins heartily in all their occupations. 
She is a strong believer in athletics for 
women, and has taken especial pleasure in 
helping to provide the girls with pretty 
costumes for gymnastics. 

Mrs. SARAH ELIZABETH SHERMAN, of 
Salado, is one of the most successful bee 
keepers in Texas. She adopted bee cul- 
ture in 1870, and has since sent to the 
markets every year thousands of pounds 
of honey. She attends to all her own 
business, is regarded as authority upon 
the science of bee-culture throughout the 
! United States, and was represented at the 
World’s Fair Exposition in Paris. Mrs. 
Sherman is a widow, with one son. 

Miss Susan B. ANTHONY and Mrs. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT will hold a series 
of meetings in the South, in advance of 
the coming National Woman Suffrage 
Convention at Atlanta. They will visit 
Lexington and Louisville, Ky., Memphis, 
Tennu., New Orleans, La., Jackson, Mizs., 
Birmingham. Ala., and other cities, in 
each case by the invitation of the ladies 
in that place. The tour of meetings will 
begin with Lexington, Ky., on Jan, 9. 

Mrs. AYNA BUCHANAN, superintendent 
of W. ©. T. U. Police Matrdn work for 
Indiaua, expects to have a bill introduced 
in the next Legislature providing for 
polices matrons in all cities of seven. 
sand or more inhabitants. Mrs. B 
has been police matron of Indianapolis 
for nearly four years, and her services 
have caused a change in sentiment regard- 
ing the need of such an official. She is 
hopeful of securing the passage of the 
bill. 

Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, who has charge 
of the kindergarten work at Chauncy 
Hall School, is taking the lead in a move- 
ment to establish in this city a college 
settlement composed of kindergarten 
teachers. If asuitable house can be found, 
this new branch of work will be opened 
on Rollins Street and affiliated with the 
Andover House. The aim is twofold—to 
give young kindergarteners experience, 
and to bring the helpfal influences of 
Froebel’s methods among the poor. 

Miss NELLIE CUSHMAN, of Arizona, 
said to be the only woman mining expert 
in the world, is a Kansas girl, and began 
her work in examining ore at Tucson 
Arizona, nine years ago, when she was 
seventeen. She first became interested in 
the work through her brother, a mineral- 
ogist, and her own quickness soon made 
her an authority in the unusual line she 
had adopted. The miners rely upon her 
advice, and since she has combined the 
running of large lodging-houses and 
clothing stores with her other work, she 
has made a large amount of money. 
When reverses come, she takes them with 
the same composure she displays in good 
fortune. She is described as a tall, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed girl, a rapid talker, and 
a great reader. 

HELEN H. GARDENER, who will be one 
of the speakers at the coming annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
has rendered good service by her pen to 
various reforms, and especially to social 
purity. In addition to her reformatory 
novels, “Is this Your Son, My Lord?” 
and ‘Pray You, Sir, Whose Daughter?” 
she is the author of several other books, 
including two volumes of striking short 
stories. Her latest novel, ‘‘An Unofficial 
Patriot,” has been dramatized by Hearne, 
and will soon be put on the stage. She is 
a Southern woman by birth, and in ‘“‘An 
Unofficial Patriot” relates the history of 
her own father. Her husband, a West 
Virginian, has lately become business 
manager of the Arena, in consequence of 
which, he and his wife have taken up 
| their residence in this city. 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


CuicaGo, ILu., Dec. 24, 1894. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

Chicago women have been unusually 
busy during the past week, with family 
cares incidental to the holiday season, in 
addition to public and charity work. 

The Woman’s Republican Club of the 
Twelfth Ward met Monday, evening to 
perfect its organization. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: Mrs. 
M. B. Capner, president; Mrs. F. H. 
Green, vice-president; Mrs. Charles 
M. Loomis, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Therese Uttley, correspouding secretary ; 
Mrs. T. C. Mattock, treasurer. The club 
voted itself auxiliary to the Republican 
Men’s Voting Club of the Twelfth Ward. 
Another organization of women has 
secured a charter from the State, and has 
been incorporated under the name of the 
“Twelfth Ward Republican Woman’s 
Club,” which will act with the Illinois 
Republican Woman’s Central Committee. 
Mrs. Letitia F. Robinson, Mrs. Sophronia 
R. Campbell, Mrs. Mallie S. Richards, 
Mrs. De Witt C. Jones, Mrs. M. B. Robin- 
son, Mrs. C. M. Catlin and Mrs. Cornelia 
M. Tucker signed the application for the 
charter and thus secured a legal title to 
the name. Probably the other club will 
be obliged to change its title. A ratifica- 
tion meeting was held under the auspices 
of this club last Thursday evening. 

The Cook County Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly meeting 
on Tuesday, at the Sherman House. Sen- 
ator Castle tendered an invitation to all 
present to attend the meeting of the 
Federal Suffrage Association, and a recep- 
tion to Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, at the 
Sherman House, Jan. 16. Mrs. Charlotte 
C. Holt congratulated the suffragists on 
the great increase in their ranks. She 
urged women to prepare to enter political 
life on the broadest possible basis by a 
study of the principles underlying govern- 
ment. Politicians have always experi- 
mented, but women should have a deeper 
knowledge, so as to make fewer mistakes. 
The love of liberty and an unceasing 
demand for it has made the Anglo-Saxon 
race the leading people, destined to sur- 
vive all others. Women must enter poli- 
tics from patriotic motives and raise up 
the statesmen so urgently needed. In a 
close study of politics extending over 
twenty years, she had been greatly dis- 
appointed in our statesmen; they had 
failed in the hour of greatest need. 

Mrs. Holmes, State president, urged the 
necessity for organization and a brisk dis- 
cussion ensued, resulting in a stimulus 
toward working up more societies in the 
wards of the city. Mrs. Amelia Weed 
Holbrook read a very amusing original 
article in negro dialect, giving, in the 
form of a delegate’s report to a conven- 
tion, some capital suffrage arguments. 
This would make an excellent recitation. 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Association met Tuesday morning, and 
elected the following delegates to the 
National-American W. 8. A. annual meet- 
ing at Atlanta: Mrs. Emma Smith De 
Voe, Harvey; Mrs. Elizabeth Harbert, 
Evanston; Mrs. Hanna Crane, Engle- 
wood; Mrs. Rena Michaels, Atchison ; 
Mrs. Elmena Springer, Chicago; Mrs. A. 
M. Swain, Odin; Mrs. Eva Munson Smith, 
Springfield. The Advisory Board was 
increased by the addition of Mrs. L. C. 
Shea, of Danville, and Dr. Catherine 
Miller, of Lincoln. Mrs. Emma Smith 
De Voe was made State organizer. The 
bill for township suffrage, which 80 
nearly passed the last LegisiJature, will 
be again pressed this winter. 

The Alpha branch of the Greek Letter 
Club, a new philanthropic society, threw 
open its doors Tuesday. A dainty lunch 
was served to the accompaniment of a 
mandolin orchestra, and a host of guests 
inspected the elegant apartments for the 
use of working women in down-town 
stores and offices. This institution is to 
be somewhat similar to the Margaret 
Louise Home in New York City. The 
Alpha occupies the fourth and fifth floor 
of a fine new building in the heart of the 
city, 48-54 Dearborn Street, containing 
parlors, library, reception, class and din- 
ing-rooms on the fourth floor, while the 
fifth is to be used for lodgings. Club 
members who pay twenty five cents a 
month will have the privileges of the 
place. Three meals a day will be served, 
no charge over five cents being made for 
any article. Twenty-five cents a night 
‘will be the price for a single bed. A series 
of classes will be arranged in art, litera- 
ture, shorthand, French, German, dress- 
making, millinery, etc., at ten cents each 
lesson. 

Tuesday was a notable day for club- 
women, the initial parlor meeting of the 
Political Equality League being held that 
afternoon at the Kenwood Club. The 
Thirty - second Ward Republican Club 
joined with the P. E. L. and aided in the 
occasion. Mrs. J. J. Parker sxplained 
the purpose of the League. Mrs. Marian 
Foster Washburn urged her hearers to 
take an active part in political affairs, as 
aduty which they owed to the State in 





return for the protection given them. 
Even her own domestic matters had 
moved more smoothly since she had en- 
tered public life, for her servants seemed 
to have broadened and took greater in- 
terest in their work. Mrs. M. E. Avery- 
McCracken presented the constitution of 
the Thirty-second Ward Republican Wo- 
man’s Club, of which she is president, 
and it was decided to become auxiliary to 
the Illinois Republican Woman’s Central 
Committee. 

The West End Woman’s Club con- 
sidered educational matters at its meet- 
ing on Tuesday. Mrs. Helen N. Winchell 
and Miss Helen G. Scott read papers on 
the necessity for early care, protection, 
and education of the poor and neglected. 

The Evanston Woman’s Club met Fri- 
day evening, the topic being ‘‘Pictures of 
Two Lives.” Miss Mary Harris gave a 
brief epitome of the life of Jay Gould, 
and Mrs. C. B. Foote told of Phillips 
Brooks. The benefits and evils of riches 
were discussed, Mrs. F. M. Bristol and 
Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut leading. 

The Mary H. Krout Republican Wo- 
man’s Club of the First Ward has com- 
pleted its organization, Mrs. Fannie 
Brown being president, and Mrs. Lizzie 
Nickson, vice-president. Mrs. Nickson is 
also president of the fifteenth precinct, 
Mrs. E. L. Graham of sixteenth, and Mrs. 
I. M. Kirkland of the seventeenth. 

The Sunset Club enjoyed its ‘*Ladies’ 
night’? on Thursday, and discussed the 
public schools. CAROLINE A. HULING, 
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AN APPEAL TO VIRGINIA WOMEN. 


CULPEPER, VA., DEC. 27, 1894. 


To Virginia Women :—It is evident from 
the signs of the times that the question of 
equal rights for women is in the near 
future to become a live issue in the South. 

The convention of the National-Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association is to 
meet in Atlanta, Ga., January, 1895. The 
distinguished lea ders of the cause of equal 
rights for women, notably, Susan B. An- 
thony, Rev. Anna Shaw, Carrie Lane 
Chapman and Alice Blackwell, editor of 
the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, are making en- 
gagements to speak in the various South- 
ern States before and after the conven- 
tion. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, State Libra- 
rian of Kentucky, the gifted woman whose 
noble address at the suffrage convention 
of 1894 made such a great impression, 
writes me that the Arena magazine will 
have a discussion of woman suffrage for 
the South in a forthcoming number. “A 
Mrs. Watson, of Memphis, Tenn., bas sent 
the Arena an article beuring testimony 
from one hundred prominent Southern 
women that the women of the South do 
not want and should not have the ballot. 
The editor of the Arena, the organ of 
liberal thought in our land, with his usual 
fair-mindedness, believes it just that both 
sides should be heard. He requested me 
to prepare an article giving the testimony 
of Southern women who do want to vote. 
The article will be printed, with Mrs. 
Watson’s, before the Atlanta convention.” 

Mrs. Henry requests that all Southern 
women desiring the ballot shall, as soon 
as may be, give her their best and strong- 
est reasons in concise terms for wishing 
to exercise the franchise. It is important 
for all who wish to express their views on 
the subject to communicate with me, or 
witn Mrs. J. EF Eenyy, Versailies, Ky., xs 
goon a3 possible. 

From my experience last winter in ob- 
taining signatures to « petition for equal 
rights, I think it wouid be easy to secure 
a hundred names. li i3 better, however, 
that the testimony should be obtained in 
the manner Mrs. Henry suggests. 

In discussing the question with school 
teachers, or girls expecting to provide for 
themselves, from various portions of the 
State, I have received a painful impres- 
sion of the number of young Virginia 
women who believe in equal rights for 
women, but fear to express such senti- 
ments. They seem to have a slavish fear 
of the men who hold official positions of 
influence. Every one of these girls was 
suffering under the disadvantages of being 
excluded from the higher institutions of 
learning in our State, supported by taxa- 
tion of the whole people, and yet was 
afraid to say that she objected to taxa- 
tion without representation. She felt an 
inward eonviction that to do so would 
imperil her chances of making a living 
with our chivalrous fellow-citizens of the 
male persuasion. Mrs. Henry well says: 
**An ounce of justice is of more value to 
women than a ton of chivalry.” 

There is no sort of objection to Mrs. 
Watson’s expression of her opinions and 
that of her one hundred sympathizers. 
What the South needs and has always 
needed, what would have abolished 
slavery without civil war, is free discus- 
sion. We want a campaign of education 
for the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. It might be supposed that wise 
and witty Lide Meriwether, of Tennessee, 
could easily dispose of Friend Watson and 
her committee of one hundred. She might 
no doubt do this in Tennessee, but the 





Arena offers a grand opportunity for a 
discussion which will benefit the whole 
country. Women of Virginia, let us not 
fail to meet this occasion. We want equal 
rights, because we are the daughters of 
those who risked their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor because they 
would not bear taxation without represen- 
tation. We want equal rights with our 
fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons, be- 
cause we live in new times. We need all 
the advantages of education enjoyed by 
men, that our faculties may be cultivated 
and developed to fit us for worthy citizen- 
ship in the great republic. We need the 
| ballot for protection in our lives and 
| property. We need it that we may aid in 
the care of the dependent classes among 
us, that the prisoner, the pauper and the 
lunatic may be properly provided for, as 
alas! in very many cases they are not 
now. We need the ballot because, ‘It is 
not good for man to bealone,” at the polls 
or any where else when work is to be 
done for humanity. We see that our fel- 
low-citizens of the other sex need our 
assistance, which we cannot render effici- 
ently without the franchise. 

Hoping to hear promptly from many of 
my Virginia sisters, I remain yours for 


the cause. ORRA LANGHORNE. 
NO LONGER IN THE HANDS OF A 
RECEIVER, 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the WomAN’s JOURNAL of Dec. 16 is 
an extract from the Chicago Legal News 
concerning the appointment by the Circuit 
Court at Staunton, Va., of a receiver 
for the five-year-old child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gray, pending the settlement of an 
application for absolute divorce made by 
Mrs. Gray in the court at San Diego, Cal. 

It may interest your readers to know 
that Mrs. Gray was successful in her 
suit for divorce, and was given the custody 
of the child, with absolute control of it. 
As soon as the certificate of the court of 
San Diego reached Judge McLaughlin, at 
Staunton, he ordered the receiver to give 
the child into its mother’s hands and she 
immediately started for her home in Cal- 
ifornia, feeling entirely satisfied with the 
courteous and considerate treatment she 
had received from the court officials of 
the pretty little mountain city of Staun- 
ton, Va. Lipa DELANO CRAM. 

5 Durham Street, Boston. 
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CALIFORNIA PETITIONERS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., DEC. 27, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

With yearly punctuality comes the 
petition for woman suffrage, and with 4 
woman’s perseverance I propose to get a 
mile or so of signatures. 

Last year I left the doeument, for a 
week, at the office of a sister practitioner, 
whose monthly income from her profes- 
sion is several thousand dollars. The 
long list returned proved to me that I had 
struck the right lead, so this year I shall 
take it the rounds of the lady physicians. 

I wonder how great an area would be 
covered, if the petitions that have already 
been sent to Congress were spread out 
over the United States, commencing at 
the Capitol? Iam sure they would cover 
the District of Columbia, and leave a good 
border for the Atlantic Coast, and possi- 
bly the Pacific Coast, also. Well, we shall 
go on filling in, until the whole territory 
of the United States is covered with the 
pleas of the earnest, intelligent women of 
America. 

I hope there will be few crosses for 
signatures among the female voters, for 
women are becoming unobtrusively edu- 
cated. They are working with brain and 
hand, as only the intelligent slave, with 
the bright sun of day just rising above the 
horizon, can work. The sun may sink 
below the distant horizon before some of 
us reach liberty; but not all. The broad 
daylight of American freedom will yet 
bless both sexes. 

I have been thinking who of my 
patients would be sure to sign? I know 
the tired woman who comes with neural- 
gia in the eyes will do so, for she has 
sewed herself almost blind caring for 
eight-children, while her husband dealt in 
stocks, always with the lottery prospect 
of wealth—to come. 

The school teacher will sign, who suf- 
fers constant colds acquired in buildings 
put up by contract without regard to 
light or ventilation or health. 

Yes; there is a large class of worthy 
women struggling for an honest living 
who will be glad to sign. The tired book- 
keeper, for instance, who eame in yester- 
day, who does for forty dollars a month 
what her predecessor, a man, was paid one 
hundred and twenty-five for doing. 

When women do get the franchise I 
hope the divine gift of conscience will 
permeate somewhat the public trust; 
that buying and selling of right and 
wrong will not be the staple commodity of 
elections; that influence and honesty will 
take their respective places, and not be 
so interchanged as to be hardly recogniz- 
able. 

















I have often wondered if the framers of 
our Republican Constitution — George 
Washington with his admiration for Mrs. 
Custis; Thomas Jefferson, with his beauti- 
ful wife; John Adams, with his talented 
Abigail; Madison, with his incomparable 
Dolly—did not think of the suitableness 
of allowing such women some voice in 
making the laws that were to protect their 
persons and property in this new land? 
Certainly they could never have foreseen 
that their own descendants would be 
politically superseded by the colored men 
who were then their slaves. 

In the years to come, when the vote 
has been long conceded to women, men 
will look back to this age as the barbarian 
age. BETH. 
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WHAT ONE WOMAN HAS DONE. 


Editors Woman’ s Journal: 

At the busy, wide-awake town of 
Hearne, Texas, I found Mrs. Fannie 
Reese Pugh, who has been in the truest 
sense an evangel to that typical Texas 
town. 

Before her marriage with Dr. Pugh, 
Miss Reese went to Hearne as a teacher. 
The public school system was not estab- 
lished in this new railroad town, and 
there were no decent school buildings; 
but a few families would get together, 
secure the best building they could, and 
hire their teacher. In this way Miss 
Reese commenced her work, and before 
the year was ended had shown her ability 
az ateacher. She worked up fine literary 
entertainments in her school, and with 
the proceeds bought good patent school 
desks to take the place of the long, un- 
comfortable benches which were all the 
people thought necessary. As with seats 
so with other improvements in the course 
of study, the books, charts, etc. The 
result is now seen in a fine, commodious 
public school building, large enough for 
all the children of a town containing 2,000 
inhabitants. 

Mrs. Reese-Pugh went into the State 
Teachers’ Association, and as occasion 
arose, expressed her convictions con- 
cerning equality under thelaw. She pre- 
pared papers, debated the question, and 
was always able to give a reason for the 
hope that was within her. Finally she 
was chosen president of the Central 
Teachers’ Association of the State of 
Texas. Remember, this was in Texas! 

Mrs. Reese-Pugh went to the church 
where men reigned supreme, and ex- 
pressed her convictions there, to the hor- 
ror and consternation of men and women. 
But she had something to say, and know: 
ing how to say it, before these affrighted 
men and women knew it, they were in- 
terested. 

When she tried to organize a Christian 
Endeavor, only eight persons would come 
near it, and two of these were men who 
did not believe in religion, but had 
learned that Mrs. Reese-Pugh ‘‘knew how 
to make things interesting.” One of 
these men is now a believer and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School. The En- 
deavor Society is very popular, and has a 
crowded attendance. 

With half a dozen children, Mrs. Reese- 
Pugh formed a Loyal 'emperance Legion, 
which has now over a hundred members. 

Steadily, and rapidly too, this one wo- 
man has raised the tone of this town 
morally and materially, and in every way. 

The custom of her church (M. E. South) 
was to appoint men as stewards, and 
women as assistants, who did all the 
work, while the men bore the honors and 
represented the church in the quarterly 
conferences. When this doubtful honor 
of assistant was tendered Mrs. Reese- 
Pugh, she very promptly declined, and 
most clearly set forth the reason why. 
After this, all the other women declined, 
and now the stewards are doing the work 
that belongs to their office, and are wiser 
if not better men. 

When I went to Hearne to lecture, Mrs. 
Reese-Pugh said, ‘‘You must speak out 
your highest convictions,” which I did. 

Dr. Pugh is a man of most advanced 
ideas, and not only ‘‘stands by his wife,” 
of whom he is justly fond and proud, but 
‘*nags her on,” just a little. 

The South is ripe for the discussion and 
adoption of advanced sentiment along this 
line. I have presented the most radical 
views, and everywhere been as cordially 
received as in the North and West. 
Women are timid and fearful, but men 
say, “It is coming; why not discuss it?’ 

The Cumberland Presbyterian and 
Christian ministers are far in advance of 
other denominations in their friendliness 
to the woman or the human question. 
The others will in time bend to the inevit- 
able, and more rapid progress will be 
seen when a score or more of divines now 
at the head of church schools have passed 
off the scene, and this is true in the 
North as well. 

A very serious cold, and severe illness 
following, made it impossible for me to 
fill all my engagements, but I bave many 
invitations to return and give suffrage 
talks. CLaRA C. HOFFMAN. 

En route for Hot Springs, Dec. 24,18. 





MRS. BLAKE’S ADDRESS. 


As president of the Foremothers’ Club 
of New York, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
made an excellent address, from which we 
make the following extracts: 


Once again it is my pleasing duty to 
welcome you on behalf of the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League to our 
annual feast,'spread on the anniversary of 
that day when there stepped on Piymouth 
Rock, on the bleak shore of New England, 
thirty-two women, accompanied by sixty- 
nine men and children. A noble band 
they were, those Pilgrim mothers, and we 
honor them all, not alone the heroines of 
the Mayflower, but the pioneer women 
from all lands whose constancy and fidel- 
ity have made possible the success of free 
institutions in this country. Something 
of their love of liberty they have trans- 
mitted to their descendants, and because 
we are the daughters of these brave 
women we demand our freedom to-day. 

A year ago we met here with high 
hopes of success. But the Constitutional 
Convention rejected our petition, which 
was signed here last year, and which, 
before it closed, represented 625,000 peo- 
ple. So we must once more eat our feaat 
alone. ‘ 

Yet, despite our defeat, the progress of 
our cause is sure and steadfast. When 
this agitation first began, masculine su- 

remacy was as firmly established as belief 
n the church in the middle ages. We 
were told that women’s brains were not 
equal to college study, and, behold! 
women have carried off the highest col- 
lege honors. 

We were told that women had not the 
power to serve the nation in time of war, 
and here is this stirring story from far-off 
Armenia, where the atrocities committed 
on the Christians have horrified the civil- 
ized world. Andakb was besieged by the 
Kurds. Gorgo, the commander, defended 
it, the women aiding in the struggle and 
taking the places of the men as they fell. 
Finally, in pursuit of supplies, Gorgo and 
the soldiers stole away, leaving to the 
women the defense of the place. Armed 
only with stones and daggers, with des- 
perate courage fighting for life and honor, 
they held the conqueror at bay. Many of 
them carried babies on their backs, or had 
helpless little ones clinging to them. 
Thus bearing the double burden of the 
mother and the soldier, they resisted until 
they saw that they would soon be over- 
whelmed. Then the brave wife of Gorgo 
appealed to her companions to seek death 
rather than dishonor. 

“Sisters,” she cried, ‘you, who would 
die aaa than meet degradation, follow 
me!’ 

Clasping her young child in her arms 
she cast herself down into the abyss that 
guarded one side of the citadel. Hundreds 
followed her example, and when the 
savage barbarians entered the fortress 
they found only a score of victims. 

With such high-heartedness, such no- 
bility, such attainment among women, it 
cannot be possible that they shall long be 
denied their just rights. It has been a 
weary struggle to some of us, but we 
know that the end is coming near. There 
is a Nihilist song which says: 

‘There are years and centuries in which 
there is nothing so beautiful and noble as 
the thorn wreath.” 

But we have borne it so long, we are 
tired of its cold shadow and cruel stings. 
Yet we know that some day the thorns 
will turn to bay leaves, and that in the 
words of our league motto we are: 

‘‘Defeated day by day, but unto victory 
born.” (Great applause.) 
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CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


UNIVERSITY, CAL., DEC. 29, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : ‘ 

The rains have come once more, and 
every one is rejoicing, for not the most 
extreme fanatic, even if she does love to 
hear of counties going ‘‘dry,” enjoys its 
being quite so universally dry as it was 
in Southern California last year. ‘Going 
dry” is a fine thing for men and cities 
after a certain fashion, but when the 
clerk of the weather sets the fashion, it 
is not as popular as might be. Hence 
the rejoicing. For Baldy is snow covered, 
and looks down on the valley fast be- 
coming greener and greener under the 
influence of the gentle showers and the 
warm sunshine which followed. y 

The roses are blooming more numer- 
ously, and the oranges turning golden 
among their green leaves. And the 
women who wear the yellow and the 
white, or both, are girding themselves for 
afresh encounter. For the wise men meet 
once more at the Capitol, and all the 
world is going up to Sacramento to be 
taxed, or staying at home for the same 
purpose, to pay for their ‘‘junkets” and 
banquets and extras. Poor feiiuws:, they 
will work so hard and have the ‘‘malayia” 
after every banquet! No wonder ti ay 
get a little impatient with the small affairs 
of these pestering women. But there 
are always some good, brave souls among 
them who champion an unpopular cause 
as fearlessly as if they did not fear it 
was political suicide. 

This is the time of year when we on the 
coast take fresh courage because of our 
reinforcements of trained workers from’ 
‘*the States.” State, county, local, all 
feel the fresh stir that one comrade brings 
from the field to another. 

Mrs. McClees, national superintendent 
of work for soldiers and sailors, has taken 
up her home among us, and is doing val- 
jiant work bere. There are many others 
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not a!l have been reported. The Woman’s 
Parliament, now a thing of the past, was 

ood, and considered many topics. It 
prings out dozens of bright women to 
compare ideas, and hundreds to look on 
and listen. 

The women in San Bernardino had their 
mock election and stirred things up gen- 
erally, always a good thing to do. 

Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin, the candidate 
for superintendent of county schools, was 
defeated. But such a campaign sets every- 
pody to talking and thinking on equal 
rights, and, though trying to the individ- 
ual, is not lost on the community. Mrs. 
Hughes had served faithfully and accept- 
ably as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, but her term expired and no woman 
was elected in her place, a fact greatly to 
be regretted. It is to be hoped that the 
day will come when good men and women 
may sit together to discuss these matters 
of education. EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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ELEVENTH ALABAMA W. C. T. U. 
MEETING. 


GREENSBORO, ALA., DEC. 29, 1894. 
Bditors Woman's Journal; 

The W. C. T. U. of Alabama have rea- 
gon to rejoice in their eleventh annual 
convention. It was one of pleasure and 
profit. We feel sure that the organiza 
tion struck its roots deeper and will throw 
out ite branches further than ever before 

Many, one might almost say most, uf 
the leading and influential women of the 
State belong to the organization. Miss 
Julia Tutwiler is again appointed superin- 
tendent of prison and jail work. Miss 
Tutwiler has always been most earnest in 
philanthropical labors. Even before the 
white ribbon wave had reached Alabama, 
Miss Tut wiler had founded and established 
on permanent footing the Convict Schools 
in the Convict Camps at Pratt Mines and 
Coalburg, where hundreds of convicts are 
stationed. Miss Tutwiler made several 
addresses at conventions at Chicago dur- 
ing the Exposition on philanthropic and 
educationa) subjects. Much of her in- 
terest at present is engaged in the estab- 
ment of a reformatory for boys. The able 
body of convict commissioners have de- 
clared that early establishment is a neces- 
sity. Resolution 16 of the W. C. ‘I’. U. reads 
as follows: 

That we heartily indorse the action of 
the convict commission in their determi- 
nation to establish a reformatory for boys 
and a separate prison for women, and we 
urge them to hasten the fuifilment of 
this pledge. 

Mrs. Martha L. Spencer was unani- 
mously re-elected president of the State 
Union, a tribute well deserved by an 
able, indefatigable, earnest, always strong 
leader. The coming year is her fourth of 
service. 

An important appointment to be made 
is that of a member of the Union whose 
duty it shall be to remain at the State 
Capital during all the session of the Legis- 
lature to bring all possible influence to 
bear on legislation favoring temperance 
growth and reform. Under the direction 
of the executive committee and committee 
of publication rests the plan and discus- 
sion of the establishment of a State 
temperance paper, an organ much needed 
in State work. 

Miss Belle M. Kearney, that eloquent 
orator, consecrated Christian, and lovable 
woman, was one of the most helpful 
visitors and guests of the convention. She 
urged especially a closer, firmer organiza- 
tion in Alabama. Miss Groenendyke, 
missionary from West Coast of Africa, 
was an appreciated guest. Mrs. Tomlin- 
son, of North Carolina, was a welcome and 
efficient helper to the work of the con- 
vention. 

The young women of Alabama are 
forming themselves into enthusiastic bands 
of Ys,” and under the brilliant leader- 
ship of Mrs. W. L. Murdock, much is 
hoped from their union for temperance. 

M. Y. 
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NEEDY BUT UNTRAINED, 


There is getting to be less and less 
chance in the world for the unskilled per- 
son. But we do not know that we are 
developing fewer of these unskilled per- 
80ns, to come, sooner or later, through 
adversity or improvidence, into the labor 
market to proffer their indifferent wares. 
Through a recent advertisement we have 
been made aware of the significant fact 
that more than sixty women offered them- 
felves for a single position of which the 
salary is only a little over $500 a year. 
This place demanded experience in clerical 
Work and some little executive ability. 
Of the whole number of applicants, not 
More than ten, it is said, could be called 
fairly eligible for the place. Very few of 
them could write a creditable letter of 
pplication, and it would be cruel to state 

OW unfit in manner and methods most of 
them were for any place in an office or 
institution. 

How does it happen, we may with rea- 
*0n inquire, that women taught in our 
Public schools, who can express them- 
Relves directly and even volubly in speech, 








have so little faculty in putting their 
thoughts into writing? What is the 
practical outcome of studies in grammar 
and composition, if the writing of a simple 
letter is an impossibility? We have known 
high schools, and colleges even, to gradu- 
ate men and women whose letters could 
not show a single accurately constructed 
sentence, or any mark of punctuation 
save the dash.— Boston Herald. 
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GLADSTONE AT EIGHTY-FIVE. 


In London, Dec. 29, 1894, Mr. Glad- 
stone celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday, 
aud was the recipient of hundreds of let- 
ters and telegrams of congratulations and 
parcels containing birthday gifts. Mr. 
Gladstone was in remarkably good health 
and spirits,and despite the stormy weather, 
drove through the village of Hawarden to 
the church, where he met a deputation of 
Armenian Christians from Paris and Lon- 
don. The deputation presented a silver 
chalice to the church. The chalice was 
presented to Rev. Stephen Gladstone, son 
of the ex-premier, and rector of the 
Hawarden church, in recognition of the 
interest his father has taken in the Ar- 
menian outrages. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his reply to the depu- 
tation’s address, said that it was not their 
duty to assume that all the allegations 
of outrages were true, but rather to await 
the result of the inquiry which had been 
instituted. However, he said, the pub- 
lished accounts point strongly to the con- 
clusion that the outrages, sins and abomi- 
nations committed in 1876 in Bulgaria have 
been repeated in 1894 in Armenia. If this 
were true, it was time that there should 
be one general shout of execration against 
these deeds of wickedness from outraged 
humanity. If the facts were established, 
it should be written in letters of iron on 
the records of the world that a Govern- 
ment which could be guilty of counte- 
nancing and covering up such atrocities 
was a disgrace to Mahomet the prophet, 
a disgrace to civilization at large, and a 
disgrace to mankind. 

Mr. Gladstone, continuing, said: ‘*Don’t 
let me be told that one nation has no 
authority over another. Every nation, 
aye, every human being has authority 
in behalf of humanity and justice.”” He 
had been silent because he had full con- 
fidence that the British Government 
knew its duty. If the allegations made 
should prove to be true, it was time that 
the execration of humanity should force 
itself upon the ears of the Sultan of Tur- 
key and make him sensible of the madness 
of such a course as was being pursued. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke for a quarter of an 
hour. He was remarkably deliberate in 
his delivery and vigorous in action and 
gestures, and was loudly cheered as he 
concluded his remarks. The deputation 
took luncheon with Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden Castle. 
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MRS. GOUGAR’S ATTEMPT TO VOTE. 


A special to the Indianapolis News says: 


The action of Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of 
Lafayette, in going to the polls and de- 
manding of the inspector and judges that 
she be given a ballot and be permitted to 
vote, was not a sudden impulse upon the 

art of this lady, who is perhaps as well- 
nown in Indiana and throughout the 
Union as are many public men who are 
permitted to vote without question or 
obstacle. Mrs. Gougar has given time 
and thought to the subject, and has 
reached the opinion that there is no con- 
stitutional and lawful reason why women 
should not use the ballot. So believing, 
she made the demand upon the election 
board for tickets, not doubting but that 
she would meet with a flat refusal, for the 
urpose of forming the basis of a suit 
n the courts for a final settlement of the 
question. If the law already allows women 
to vote, then no further legislation would 
be required (after the courts pass favor- 
ably upon the question) to insure to 
womankind the exercise of the ballot. If 


4 the decision shall be against the applicant, 


then the fight in favor of further legisla: 
tion will be waged with energy and te- 
nacity. 

Mr. Samuel Saylor, of Huntington, son 
of Judge Saylor, of the Circuit bench, has 
been giving this question much study and 
research. He has been reading up the 
history of the Indiana courts and consti- 
tutional bodies, and being a thorough stu- 
dent, scholar and linguist, he has delved 
into the works of eminent German and 
French writers on constitutional law, and 
is said to be one of the best-posted men in 
this branch of the law in the West. He 
will undertake the case of Mrs. Gougar, 
carrying it through the courts to the 
tribunal of last resort. Mrs. Gougar has 
also been reading extensively on the sub- 
ject and is thoroughly posted on the law 
points involved, as well as the history of 
constitutional law, and during her travels 
over the country in making addresses she 
has been gathering up a vast fund of in- 
formation in the form of interviews with 
leading lawyers. Mrs. Gougar receives by 
mail many letters from attorneys from 
this and other States, making suggestions 
of valuable points, or citing some hereto- 
fore unthought-of fact, and in this way 
the case, when it comes into court, will 
come with the strongest possible legal 
backing. Mr. Saylor has entered into the 
case with heart and zeal, believing that 
the fair sex are unjustly deprived of 
rights to which they are entitled; the 
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legal battle is likely to be a strong one, 
and will attract interest, not alone in 
Indiana, but throughout the country. 

The fact is cited among the frietds of 
women’s voting, that the Supreme Court 
of the Hoosier State has decided that 
women have the right to practice law in 
Indiana. The court holds that the con- 
stitutional provision which recites that a 
voter (who is possessed of certain quali- 
fications, such as good moral character) 
may practise law in this State, did not 
bar women from practising in the courts, 
and that therefore women may be ad- 
mitted to the bar. Stress is laid upon the 
fact that, while the provisional qualifica- 
tion says that a male person of twenty-one 
years may vote, it does not say that a 
female of like years shall not vote, and 
the belief grows that if the court permits 
women to practise law, it will also, when 
the matter comes before it in proper 
shape, decree that she may exercise the 
right of citizenship by casting her ballot. 

In this country, a number of women 
have taken out naturalization papers, and 
the friends of more widely ex ed bal 
lot casting are disposed to: 
view of the present situation .!* 

o into the court under the leadershi 

r. Saylor, as their legal champion, while 
Capt. Alexander A. Rice, of Lafayette, 
has been selected to champion the cause 
of the election board, the officials of 
which refused to grant Mrs. Gougar the 
right to cast a ballot. Mr. Rice is also 
understood to be a suffragist at heart. 
All over the State the matter will be 
watched with interest, both by the women 
and the male voters. 


Mrs. Gougar’s argument before the 
court, on behalf of the constitutional 
right of the women of Indiana to vote, 
has been printed in handsome style. It 
occupies seventy pages, including the 
complaint, an agreed statement of facts, 
and a summary of the laws regulating the 
suffrage in the several States of the Union. 
This document will be filed as a brief be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the State. 
Judge Henry B. Saylor says: “It is by 
tar the ablest argument ever presented on 
the subject, in the whole range of discus- 
sions on the legal status of women.” It 
is a document of interest to every jurist 
and friend of woman suffrage. Only a 
limited number have been printed. Copies 
can be had for $1, by addressing Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, LaFayette, Ind. The 
proceeds from its sale are given to the 
suffrage work of the State. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
ARTHUR’S PICNIC, 


BY EMMA HARRIMAN, 










Arthur was not very tall, but he felt so, 
for he had just put on his first pair of 
trousers. 

He was going out that morning to a 
picnic. It was December, but he lived in 
Southern California, where summer lasts 
all the year. 

Mamma was dressing the baby. 
was harnessing Meg. 

‘*You’ll have a good time to-day, mam- 
ma,” he said, ‘“‘you will only have to take 
care of the baby. I can take care of 
myself.” 

Mamma smiled. ‘I hope my little boy 
will be very good and enjoy himself,” she 
said. 

When they came to a very steep grade, 
Arthur drew in his breath quickly, but he 
only said, ‘‘I guess the baby’s afraid.” 

When all the party had reached the 
canyon, they had a nice lunch, and some 
of them went out to gather wild flowers. 
Papa went with them, but mammajstayed, 
with some other ladies, and took care of 
baby. 

After a time, they came back with their 
hands full of beautiful flowers. 

‘*‘Where is Arthur?” asked mamma, 
when papa brought her a large bouquet. 

‘Arthur? I thought he stayed with 
you,” said papa. 

‘“‘And I thought he went with you,” 

said mamma. 
‘*Haven’t you seen him since we left?” 
said papa. ‘‘He’s been gone an hour, 
then, Up here, with all these gullies and 
steep banks!” 


Papa 


‘And the mountain lions!” cried 
mamma. 

‘And the rattlesnakes!” said Aunt 
Sarah. 


Mamma laid the baby on the lap robe, 
and began to scramble up the mountain. 
Then she ran back and picked the baby 
up and tried to carry her. Papa was 
almost out of hearing one way, and Aunt 
Sarah as far off in another. Everybody 
ran, and shouted, and looked up and 
down, under the bushes and behind the 
rocks. After a long time they all came 
back but papa, tired, frightened and with 
no Arthur. 

At last papa came, with Arthur asleep 
in his arms. He had found him a mile 
away, at the foot of the canyon, in the 
signal house on the railroad. The colored 
man there was telling him stories, and 
Arthur had on the man’s old slouch hat. 
Mamma kissed him and cried over him. 
That waked him. 

‘*I thought I was big and could take care 
of myself to-day, mamma,” he said. 

Los Angeles. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwaThmMore, PENN. 
Opens %th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
care of Friends. Full 


Broad St. Station, Phila. Undg 
college courses for bg 
Engineering, y 

ful location, e 









Votce Cultur® — 
Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—A~at— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Important Changes in Passenger 
Train Service. 
IN EFFECT MONDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1894. 


Train Noa, 9, leaving Boston 6.45 A. M., will be run 
through to Bellows Falls, peaveng Fitchburg 9.06 A. M., 
arriving Bellows Falis 11454. M. For leaving time 
from intermediate siations see pocket folaer. 

Train Ne. 15, leaving Boston 8.00 A. M. for 
Peterboro and Beliows Falls, will not be run north of 











Fitchbarg. 
Train No. 1, leaving Boston 9 A. M., will be run 
through io Peterboro and Bellows Falls, leaving 


Fitenbu « 10.23 A. M., arriving Peterboro 11.40 A M., 
Bellow’s Falls 12.15P.M Parlor Car attached Boston 
to St. Albans. For leaving time from intermediate 
stations see pocket f lder, 

rain No, 17, leaving Boston 10.9 A. M. for Bel- 
lows Falls will be discontinued. 

rain No. 2:2, leaving Bellows Falls 5.40 A, M., 
will leave at 5 3) A. M., arriving Boston 9.45A.M. For 
leqviag time from intermediate stations see pocket 
folder. 

Train 26 wili leave Bellows Falls 5.50 P. M., 
Keene 6.42 P. M., arriving Boston 10.15 P. M. For 
leering time from intermediate stations see pocket 
folder. 

Train No. 20, leaving Bellows Falls 4.0) P. M., 
arriving boston 7.35 P. M , will be discontinued, 


VIA WORCESTER BRANCH. 


’frain No. 17, leaving Worcester 10.50 A. M., wil 
be diseontinued, 

Train No. 20, arriving Worcester .06 P. M., will 
be discontinued. 


VIA BENNINGTON BRANCH, 


Train No, 26, Hoosick Jct. to White Creek, will 
be discontinued. 

Train No. 37 will leave Bennington 12.40 P, M. 
arriving Troy 2.200 P.M. For leaving time at inter 
mediate station» see pocket folder. 

Train No. 9, White Creek to Hoosic Jct., will be 
diseont:nued. 

rain No. 35, Whice Creek to Hoosick Jct., will 
be discoatinued. 


VIA WESTERN DIVISION. 


"Train No. 9 will be run express Johnsonville to 
Troy, arriving 2.05 P. M. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





Boston, ecember 6th, 1894. 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK,Gen’! Pass’r Agent 





The Woman’s Journal. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Clare 
'. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or in 
the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is 80 much the best of the woman cnttrege pa 
that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna H. shaw. 
“It is able, genial and fpeoprenehate 


je—an armory of 
weapons to who are bat' for the rights of hu- 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what is far 
better, a C— one. I could not FO without it.—Martetta 
Holley (“Josiah Allen’s Wife.’’) 

“The Woman’s JOURNAL has long been my outlook 
upon the fe and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its i is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
- Frances £. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing, what 
can do, and what they should do. It is oldest 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has bulit 
wp for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 


ia Ward Howe. ‘ 


“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 

uestion, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is the very best means, 
tt is pure, healthful and | ay paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 


outreee.. e., qpheeeme te it ae ay own grand-daugh, 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the WomAN’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s JournAL will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 















AGENTS $754 WEEK 
AT HOME, 
using or selling ACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. themot 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
jewelry, table-ware, bicycles aud 
all metal goods; fine outfits for 
agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
experience; no limit to plating 
great money maker. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 
THE JEROME BANNERS 


DESIGNED AND EDITED BY 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banner Every-Day Banner 
Joy Banne What Will the Violets Be 


Each Banner consists of four nels beautifully 
decorated in colors and gold, attached by ribbons, 
containing appropriate selections from the 
authors, and enclosed in decoratec e: velope. Fac- 
simile of the or ginals, desig: ed and edited by Inxez 
Tw ae Price, 50 cents each Banner; four kinds is 


‘ 
Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Sorpum May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Flyaway 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” ‘“‘Quinnebassett 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as many lau 
able adventures and have ail the quaint and lovable 
ways of Little Prudy and Dotty Dimple, of wor 
wide fame. The funny sayings and doings of Wee 
Lucy will strike a kindred chord in ali wide-awake 
children, especially those with a veln of humor ia 
their make-up. The New York Nation says: “Sophie 
May hasa very bappy touch in picturing scenes from 
child life. One feels like picking up and kiseing the 
children she describes.” 


Mollie Miller 
By Errix W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.’ 

Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25. 

This volume is a sequel to ‘Mollie Miller,” and in i 
we follow Moliite and Max and their “dopted child,” 
Johnnie, through the many pleasures and vicissitudes 
of youth The struggles and trials of these young 
people in thei: endeavors to rise above their circum- 
stances are presented with much natural incident, 
gentle humor, and bright dialogue, and the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young readers, I¢ is one 
of the best sturies urs. Merriman has written. 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 


the Wing 
By OLIver Optic, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.35. 

Much information is conve yed vegerting the placee 
visited and the objects seen, as wel 
ing country, and there are exciting incident ané@ 
adveniure enough to retain the interest of those whe 
are not attracted solely by the inst uction give: 
This volume completes the second series of the vA 
Over-the-World-Library.” 


Because I Love You 
A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by Anna 
*.Maok. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, $1.50. 
Poetry is the language of love. Volumes of sweet 
and tender poems m'gbt be gathered from the world’? 
literature, but few could select with the discrimina- 
tion and delicacy which Miss Meck has manifested. 
She has given a rare book tocon with a sweetheart oe 
to send withagift. It isa volume appropriate for hun- 
dreds «f occasions. This grouin« of e 
thoug! ts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, is 8 
veritable casket of gems. 


Back Country Poems 
By Sam WALTER Foss. Cloth. Illustrated, $1.80. 
There is in these poems a naturalness, a love of 
humanity and an insight into buman and inanimate 
nature toat one likes xt first sight. Their strongest 
poise. after their all-pervading humor, is to be found 
n the fact that they all contain something fur e 
degreeof int ligence; their logic is sometimes ludl. 
crously deep for the backwoods dialectin which they 
are written,' ut the mind that can take only a dl 
perful will go away fatiefied as well as that w 
can take a pailtul.—N. Y. Journal. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leafiets.” Cloth. [lus 
trated, with half-tone vignettes. $1.25. 

In this bright story of asummer sojourn in a coun: 
try town the author +> hows the same clear insight inte 
the New Englund character as in her previous wor! 
“A BSpiosters Leaflets.” The style is quaint 
beautiful, the dialect being very successfully ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven into the 

xt, and extending into the margins, are many 
appropriate half-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

By Virainta F. TowNsEND, author of ,“Boston Girl’s 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Clota 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s stories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone, The incidentsin them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author, and so her 6 are 
always pure, bright and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis 
played at their best in this new story. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on recetpi 
of price. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL & notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 
I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 
Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 
Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. Alli ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

54 William St.. New York. 


NEW 


Wall Papers | 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. !2 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON 














needed; a ; 
W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 15. Columbus, Ohio 








Next door to Washington Street. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue fo send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








REW ENGLAND MID-YEAR CONVENTION. 

The New England W. S. A. will hold its mid- 
year convention Jan. 9, at Nashua, N. H. The 
Nashua W. S. A. will make the local arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Julia Ward Hows and Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell will be among the speakers, and it 
is hoped that Mrs. Livermore also will be pre- 
gent. A large attendance is expected. 
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RATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE CONVENTION 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the 
last meeting of the Association, in Washington, 
the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Atlanta, Ga., in De Give’s Opera 
Honse, Jan. 31 to Feb. 5. 

The object of these conventions is to educate 
women into a knowledge of their rights and 
duties as citizens of a republic, and, through 
them, to arouse the nation to a sense of the 
national wrong perpetuated by the disfranchise- 
ment of half the people of the United States, in 
opposition to the principles of government 
declared by our laws and constitutions. 

While Colorado’s full enfranchisement of 
women, in 1893, is encouragiug, the defeat of the 
suffrage amendments in New York and Kansas, 
in 1894, shows how largely men still fail when 
called upon to put in practice the principles they 
enunciate. Though twenty-six States have 
granted some concessions to women citizens, in 
no States of the Union save Wyoming and 
Colorado are women yet admitted to the dignity 
of equal rights in citizenship. In only six States 
of the Union are mothers conceded to be lega 
owners of their own children. Such being the 
sad and shameful state of affairs, it behooves all 
lovers of justice to rally at the call to speed the 
next step in human progress—the full develop- 
ment of the mothers of the race, the greatest 
factor in the coming civilization. 

Presidents of the State Suffrage Associations 
from thirty-five States, together with many 
famous lecturers, will take part in the conven- 
tion programme. Among those expected are 
Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, of Pennsylvania; 
Lillie Devereux Biake, of New York; Carrie 
Lane Chapman-Catt, of lowa; Caroline E. 
Merrick, of Louisiana; Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Of Massachusetts; Josephine: K. Henry, of 
Kentucky; Dora Phelps Buell, of Co'orado; 
Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine; and Mary C 
Francls, of Ohio. 

Susan B. ANTHONY, President. 
ELuLen Batre vie Dietrick, Cor. Sec. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting on Tuesday, January 8, 
in the vestry of Park Street Church, 
Boston, morning, afternoon and evening. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will preside at 
10, 2.30 and 7.30 P.M. Miss. E. U. 
Yates of Maine will take part in the morn- 
ing und evening sessions. 

At the morning meeting, there will be 
the election of officers and other business, 
reports from the Leagues, reports from 
the superintendents of different depart- 
ments, and the discussion of resolutions 
and plan of work for the coming year. It 
will be an important meeting, and the 
suffragists of the State are urgently in- 
vited to be present. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Alfred S. Roe, Rev. Frank Hyatt Smith, 
Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, president of the 
Boston College of Oratory, Mrs. C. W. 
Emerson, and others have been in- 
vited. 

At the evening meeting there will be 
addresses by able speakers, including Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Gardener, 
Miss Elizabeth U. Yates and others. It 
is hoped that there will be a full attend- 
ance of our friends from all parts of the 
State. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 

FRANCIS J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
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THANEFOL CANADIANS. 

A thanksgiving meeting of the Toronto 
branch of the Women’s Enfrahchisement 
Association was held in the parlor of the 
Young Women’s Christian Guild to cele- 
brate the victories for equal suffrage won 
in New Zealand, New South Wales and 
Australia during the past year. President 
James L. Hughes presided,and there was a 
good attendance. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Rev. Dr. German, Rev. J. C. 
Speer, Rev. Charles Duff, and Rev. G. J. 








Bishop, arguing in favor of women’s being 
allowed to vote. Letters of warm sym- 
pathy were read from Mayor Kennedy, 
Mr. G. F. Marter, M.P.P., Dr. Ryerson, 
M.P.P., Ald. Thomas Crawford, M.P.P., 
Rev. Dr. Caven, Rev. Principal Burwash, 
Rev. Septimus Jones, Rev. Dr. Withrow, 
Rev. W. R. Parker, Rev. E. E. Scott, Rev. 
Joseph Locke, Rev. George Webber and 
Mr. John Armstrong. A number of new 
names were enrolled, and the meeting 
closed with an address from the chairman, 
pointing out the many reasons for feeling 
encouraged, and appealing to the members 
not to relax their efforts until the goal 
was attained. 
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OUR TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTH-DAY. 


The present number of the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL begins its twenty-sixth year. 
Twenty-five years ago to-day our paper 
made its appearance as ‘‘A Weekly News 
paper, published every Saturday in Bos- 
ton, devoted to the interests of woman— 
to her educational, industrial, legal and 
political equality, and especially to her 
right of suffrage.” Mary A. Livermore 
was its managing editor, with William 
Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe and T. W. Higginson as assistant 
editors. At the end of two years the 
demand for Mrs. Livermore’s services in 
the lecture field obliged her to resign her 
position as editor in-chief, and Lucy Stone 
assumed the responsibility, a post which 
she held with unwavering fidelity until 
her decease, Oct. 18, 1893. Since then, 
the care and management have devolved 
upon her husband and daughter. 

During this entire quarter of a century 
not a single Saturday bas elapsed without 
the appearance of the paper. It has been 
a faithful representative of the movement 
for the elevation of women, and a weekly 
record of the labors, struggles, postpone- 
ments and victories of the advocates of 
women’s enfranchisement. As such, its 
files will be sought by the students of 
histo: y for centuries after the great work 
is completed. 

Meanwhile, great and unexpected prc- 
gress has been attained. The public 
sentiment of the country has been 
changed. The laws of the States and of 
the United States have been ameliorated. 
Twenty-two States have conceded the 
principle by giving women suffrage in 
school elections, one State has granted 
full mynicipal woman suffrage, two States 
have abolished all political disabilities of 
sex. During the last years of Lucy 
Stone’s life, she delighted to speak on 
‘The Gains of Forty Years,’”’ contrasting 
the outlook for women when, single- 
handed and alone, she began her work in 
1847, with their condition in 1893. Would 
that she could have lived to see Colorado 
join Wyoming as a free State, with every 
vestige of sex aristocracy eliminated ! 

We begin our second quarter of a cen- 
tury with undiminished hope and courage. 
Many of our leaders have passed away. 
But younger hands have taken up the 
work and will bear it on to victory. 
Meantime the WOMAN'S JOURNAL was 
never more needed than now. It is stilla 
medium of communication for the suf- 
fragists of every Stateand Territory. Its 
circulation is national, and its correspond- 
ence extends even to the Old World and 
the islands beyond the Pacific Ocean. Its 
work will be greatly strengthened and 
enlarged if every friend of woman’s equal- 
ity will help to increase its circulation. 

We are proud of the fact that the paper 
has been published for a quarter of a cen- 
tury without profit—the correspondence 
and a large part of the editorial super- 
vision having been a free-will offering to 
the best of all causes—equal rights for 
women—a government of men and wom- 
en, by men and women, for men and 
women, a government of the people. 
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TWENTY-TWO STATE LEGISLATURES, 





The Legislatures ot twenty-two States 
will assemble this week to make laws for 
their respective constituencies. This re- 
minds us that suffragists, in each of these 
twenty-two States, should at once petition 
their Legislature for such forms of suf- 
frage as it can constitutionally confer 
upon women. 

1. In almost every State, the method of 
choosing school officers is regulated by 
the Legislature, not by the constitution. 

2. In almost every State, municipal! and 
township suffrage is regulated by the 
Legislature, not by the constitution. 

3. In all States Presidential Suffrage is 
regulated by the Legislature, under the 
express words of the Federal Constitu- 
tion viz.: ‘Each State shall appoint, in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, a certain number of electors, 
etc.’’ This power is not derived from the 
State constitution. 

4. In all States, the Legislature may 
submit to the voters a constitutional 
amendment extending suffrage in all elec- 
tions to women, either on the same terms 
as are now required of men, or on educa- 
tional or property qualifications approved 
by the Legislature. 





’ It is wise to secure from every Legisla- 

ture such forms of suffrage as it has power 
to confer without change of constitution, 
before asking for the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment. This for several 
reasons: First, the right of women to 
vote for anything concedes the principle. 
Second, nothing educates the public mind 
like seeing women legally empowered 
to vote, and voting, no matter how limited 
the power conferred. Third, the good 
effect which has always attended the 
exercise of woman suffrage upon the elec- 
tions, upon the elected, upon the voters, 
and upon the women themselves, is an 
object-lesson of priceless value. Thus 
every step promotes a further step, pro- 
vided woman suffrage is beneficial, while 
it will retard a further step, if it prove a 
failure. But it will not fail. 

Before deciding, in any State, for what 
special form of suffrage to petition, it 
will be wise to confer personally and in- 
formally with the Supreme Court judges 
of that State, to get their impression of 
the probable action of the court on the 
question of constitutionality of school, 
municipal and presidential woman suf- 
frage respectively, by act of Legislature, 
and to petition only for such legislation 
as is likely to be upheld by the court. 
These judges are legal dictators. From 
their verdict there is no appeal. If they 
advise against asking for one thing, or in 
favor of asking for another, it will be 
wise to follow their suggestion. Of 
course no judge can, will, or ought to give 
a judicial opinion before a case is brought 
before him for decision, but an informal 
expression of opinion can usually be 
secured. 

In any case, do something. Agitation can 
not be had so easily and so effectively as 
by petitions and legislative hearings, fol- 
lowed by legislative debate. Even defeat 
does not set back the cause, because a new 
Legislature will soon be chosen, to which 
an appeal can be taken. Such is not the 
case where the appeal is made to the 
voters. They remain unchanged, and their 
verdict is for the time being without 
appeal. 

Look to the Legislatures. H. B. B. 





NEWSPAPERS, ‘‘WOMEN’S NUMBERS.” 


The idea of putting the entire editorial 
and reportorial work of a newspaper into 
the hands of women for a single issue is 
obtaining great favor of late. While the 
managers of the Boston Daily Post were 
not the first to adopt this idea, the great 
success and excellence of the ‘‘woman’s 
number” of the Boston Sunday Post, some 
months ago, undoubtedly brought the 
novel plan irto prominence and gave a 
convincing proof that women are equal to 
getting out a great daily. 

The Christmas edition of the Daily 
Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, Col., 
was issued by the Woman’s Club of that 
city. On the evening of Dec. 24, the reg- 
ular force of the News stepped out tempo- 
rarily, and the women took charge. 

The Christmas edition of the San Fran- 
cisco Daily Examiner was issued by soci- 
ety women, who wrote every line of the 
copy, and attended to every detail. The 
paper hid forty pages, and contained 
many illustrations and special features, 
including interviews with prominent per- 
sons. The proceeds of this edition were 
given to the Children’s Hospital. About 
$12,000 were received for advertisements, 
and the demand for the paper called for 
about 300,000 copies. 

As no copies of these two newspapers 
have been received at this office, nothing 
can be said of their editorial attitude, 
which is a matter of interest, since the 
‘*point of view” in ‘*women’s numbers” is 
distinctively different from that in the 
regular editions. 

The editors of the Christmas number of 
the Minneapolis Journal were Mrs. Nina 
Morais Cohen, formerly of Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, daughter of 
Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston. The 
wife of the business manager, Mrs. Lucian 
Swift, was proprietor of the paper. All 
the writing except telegraphic news, cor- 
respondence and the like was done by 
women of Minneapolis. The woman’s 
Christmas number is estimated to have 
cleared about $1,500 for charity. 

The holiday number of the Weekly 
Tribune of South Framingham, Mass., 
issued Dec. 14, was a ‘‘woman’s number.” 
Everything except the advertisements 
was written and edited by women. The 
editor-in-chief, Miss Minnie E. Twombly, 
had no previous experience, but, witha 
staff of capable townswomen, an interest- 
ing local newspaper of sixteen pages was 
issued on short notice. South Framing- 
ham and adjacent towns were well 
covered, and the result shows that a 
newspaper can be ‘‘newsy’’ without de- 
scribing crimes and depravities. It is 
refreshing to see in this paper column 
after column of local happenings that are 
good, instructive and uplifting. There 
are accounts of the work of various 
schools, churches, clubs, libraries, char- 
ities and other organizations. The Wom- 





an’s Club, with its large membership, is 
devoted to study and practical benevo- 
lence, and is alive to current events. The 
topic for this year is ‘Our Country.” The 
Training School for Nurses, opened less 
than two years ago, is already carrying 
on a mach-needed hospital. The Fram- 
ingham branch of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
women, has been instrumental in starting 
numerous helpful societies and enter- 
prises. Mrs. Abby D.. Phipps, of Hollis- 
ton, has conducted forty-five Demorest 
medal contests during the past two years. 
Among the features of this paper is the 
reprint of a poem written over a hundred 
years ago by Miss Lydia Learned, a 
schoolmistress; a portrait of the oldest 
woman in the town, Mrs. Patty Vose, 
who is almost 97, selected contributions 
from pupils in the public schools, and 
articles on cycling and a suitable dress. 
Numerous suggestions are made in refer- 
ence to town affairs. Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor wants an illuminated town clock; 
‘*‘A mother’’ wants a cooking school; ‘“*A 
teacher” wants parents to visit the 
schools. One woman, a twenty years’ 
resident, wants the time to come speedily 
when “only those who are property 
holders, whether men or women, shall go 
to the polls and speak for the interests of 
the town.” Another asks, ‘‘Why are 
women taxed when not allowed to vote, 
and taxed more than men would be, hold- 
ing the same amount of property?” 
Again, ‘‘Why are not intelligent, highly- 
educated women allowed a place on our 
school board?” 

Another ‘‘woman’s number”’ is the holi- 
day edition of the Duluth (Minn.) Press, 
issued on Dec. 22, edited by the Zenith 
Press Club for the benefit of the Associ 
ated Charities. Here again is shown the 
other side of the picture, and the news 
and editorials relate to municipal reform, 
charities, temperance, church and club 
work, and similar subjects. There is an 
account of St. Luke’s Hospital, which, 
since 1881, has treated over 3,000 patients, 
and has established a training school for 
nurses; also an account of a meeting to 
form a State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The W.C. T. U. State Superin 
tendent of Franchise, Mrs. Julia B. Nel- 
son, urges continued circulation of suf- 
frage petitions, and Mrs. Sara B. Stearns 
writes as follows: 

President Northrop of our State Uni- 
versity now rejoices with others in the 
belief that men and women should both 
vote on all public matters. Of this he 
said he had some time ago made a public 
avowal. I am pleased to note that Mrs. 
Henrotin, when telling of the various re- 
forms in which the Chicago Women’s 
Club had become interested, spoke of its 
participation in the woman suffrage move- 
ment as being its latest and best work in 
behalf of womanhood. 

This ‘‘woman’s number is not so wide a 
departure on the part of the Duluth Press 
as is the case with the other papers above 
mentioned. The Press is what may be 
termed a co-edited newspaper. Mrs. 
Helen Cody Wetmore is one of its pub- 
lishers, and is editor-in-chief of its 
‘‘Woman’s Department,” which occupies 
several columns every week. The Zenith 
Press Club, of which Mrs. Wetmore is 
president, was formed last July, its mem- 
bership consisting of a press committee 
from every literary and philanthropic 
society in the city, composed of women 
alone or of women and men. its officérs 
conduct the Woman’s Department in the 
Press, and the societies represented in the 
club, one at a time, in rotation, present 
their work and interests through special 
contributors appointed by the respective 
societies. This codperative plan is work- 
ing satisfactorily, and each issue of the 
Press is in part a ‘*woman’s number,” 
wherein woman suffrage is frequently and 
ably advocated. F. M. A. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE, 


A woman suffrage convention is to be 
held in Denver, Col., Jan. 17, 18 and 19. 


An important woman suffrage cam- 
paign is at hand in Utah, as the question 
is to be acted upon at the coming con- 
stitutional convention. 


The Board of Directors of the Califor- 
nia Woman Suffrage Educational Associa- 
tion met recently and elected Mrs. Nellie 
Blessing Eyster as president, to succeed 
Mrs. Healey, resigned. It was decided to 
circulate a petition to the Legislature, to 
be signed by women taxpayers of the 
State, asking for unrestricted suffrage for 
women, and all women who pay taxes 
are asked to send their names and ad- 
dresses to any of the officers of the society 
at once. A resolution was adopted thank- 
ing Governor-elect Budd for his announce- 
ment that he means to appoint women on 
the boards which control public institu- 
tions. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of Dec. 
16, contains a column anda half devoted 
to the coming National-American Conven- 
tion. It gives sketches and portraits of 
three of the speakers, Miss Elizabeth U. 
Yates, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake and 
Miss Mary C. Francis, 





Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas E. 8. A., has written for the 
Chronicle Monthly Magazine, published at 
Burlingame, Kan., her views of the 
amendment campaign, and a forecast of 
the suffrage work-to-be in Kansas. 

The old college town of Pella, in Marion 
County, Iowa, was the scene of a lively 
contest on election day. A proposition 
for borrowing $30,000 with which to build 
water works was carried after an exciting 
campaign, in which progress was opposed 
by the old timers of the town and urged 
by the younger element. The women 
voted in large numbers on the bond propo. 
sition, and after the election there wag 
great rejoicing. The victory was looked 
upon as marking a new era in the life of 
the town. 

The Chester County (Pa.) Equal Sut. 
frage Association will join the Oxford 
Branch in a petition to the next session 
of the Legislature asking that women be 
given a right to vote on all questions 
relating to the public schools. 

Commenting upon the part taken by 
women in New York City elections, 
Munsey’s Magazine says: 

The mayor-elect attributes his success 
‘in great part to the moral support given 
by the women of our city,” and his polite 
acknowledgement was probably justified 
by the facts. It will be difficult—na 
impossible—to keep woman out of t 
field of public affairs if she has made up 
her mind to enter it; and she should have 
the right to enter it. The constitutional 
convention’s refusal to submit to the peo- 
ple the question of her enfranchisement 
was an action unworthy of a body of men 
of such high standing, and revealed a den- 
sity of prejudice that was lamentable. 

F. M. A. 
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AFTER THE SUFFRAGE FAIR, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., DEc. 27, 1894, 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Now that the work connected with the 
Fair is almost over, I will, with your per- 
mission,take time to thank those readers of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL who 80 kindly re- 
sponded to my appeal for greens and ber- 
ries for decoration and for flower seeds, 
Many of the decorations and most of the 
flower seeds have been sold, and I want 
to express my gratitude for the sympathy 
and interest shown in sending them, as 
well as for the dollars and cents they have 
put into our treasury. 

I have yet another favor to ask of all 
who worked for the Fair. It is that now 
while the whole thing is fresh in thelr 
memories, they will count up all that they 
have spent for it, including materials, 
postage, stationery, car fares, lunches 
and express, and put this memorandum 
by in a safe place, ready to refer to the 
next time it is necessary to raise a large 
sum of money for the Association. They 
will then be in a better position to judge 
whether they would rather have a Fair or 
send in contributions of money. Their 
time and labor are of course impossible to 
estimate, but surely we ought to be the 
lasc persons in the world to call a woman's 
time and labor of no account, and we can- 
not give them to the Fair without with- 
drawing them from our other work for 
the cause. 

I think these things ought to be looked 
at seriously. Of course, it is a matter in 
which there is much difference of opinion 
among intelligent persons. My own 
opinion is that, while in a neighborhood 
Fair, such as the very successful one in 
Melrose, there is often a wonderful re 
turn for the outlay, a large city Fair is 
not apt to do so well in proportion to 
the time and money spent upon it. First 
of all, there is a large rent to pay, and 
then a large express bill. Then most per- 
sons feel that a large hall calls for 8 
uniform system of decoration, which must 
be done by professionals. By this time 
several hundred dollars have been spent 
simply to provide a place and get the 
articles to it, without counting the cost of 
the articles themselves. Then most of 
the helpers must spend from ten to fifty 
cents a day for fares, besides their entrance 
tickets and lunches. 

Looking at it from another point of 
view, there must be not only sellers, but 
buyers. In a small town, people come in 
and buy because they have a neighborly 
feeling, or because they want us to buy 
at their Fair next week; but in a city, 
especially at a Fair for woman suffrage, 
which is not a charity but only a principle, 
people do not come and buy unless they 
are already interested and mean to give 
money to the cause. Most of them would 
a great deal rather send a cheque, if there 
were a definite time and place set, than g0 
into the heat and confusion and bad aif 
and buy things they do not want, or evel 
things they do want and could get more 
easily at a shop in the next street. I 
know of many well-to-do persons who are 
suffragists in principle, though not active 
workers, who would, I am sure, respond 
to an appeal for a subscription, and wh? 
will never go near a Fair. 

There is the social side to be considered, 
of course, and I came in contact with 80 
many sympathetic souls during the first 
week in December that I am far from 
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yndervaluing the opportunity for such 
meetings. But, on the other hand, all 


the work and worry wear people’s nerves 
rather thin, and I have known of bitter 
enmities as well as pleasant frienships 
begun at fairs. And, while many per- 
sons look upon them as places of amuse- 
ment, I am inclined to think that those 
are not usually the ones who contribute 
the most towards their financial success. 

The chain-letter system of collecting 
money, Which promised such good re- 
sults a few years ago, has been abandoned 
because some people soon found out that 
they gave six cents to the U. 8. mail for 
every ten they gave to their object. It is 
much harder to estimate the comparative 
amounts of money spent and earned at 
Fairs, but I believe that large ones are 
fully a8 expensive a way of collecting a 
certain sum of money as the chain-letter 
system. Will ail who take an interest in 
the subject examine it from this point of 
view? Perhaps each League could make 
an estimate of expenses, adding its share 
of the general expenses to those of the 
individual members. 

MARY WARE ALLEN. 


-—~@or - —-— 
WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
Jand Woman’s Press Association, Jan. 2, 
the following officers were elected : 


President, Miss Helen M. Winslow; first vice- 
president, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; second 
vice-president, Mrs. May Alden Ward; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Mabel B. Caffin; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. A. E. Whitaker; treasurer, 
Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin; auditor, Miss Floretta 
Vining; executive committee, Mrs. Nella I. 
Daggett, Miss Catharine Wilde, Mrs. E. Addie 
Heath; finance committee, Miss Emily Ransom, 
Mrs. Lulu S. Upham and Mrs. Marion A. Mc- 
Bride; programme committee, Miss Katharine 
Conway (chairman), Mrs. E. 8S. Frye and Mrs. 
Cora Stuart Wheeler; clubhouse committee, Miss 
Winslow, Mrs. E. M. Gosse and Miss Ivah 
Duncklee; visiting committce, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, Mrs. Mary Sargent Hopkins and Miss 
Duncklee; reception committee, Mrs. N. I. Dag- 
gett, Miss Marion Howard Brazier, Mrs. Jeanne 
Challoner, Mrs. Annie Murray and Miss Minna 
Stanwood. 

The balance in the treasury amounts to 
$721.61. 

—__—___+o-+-—__—_ 
STATEMENTS AND QUERIES. 


STATEMENTS. 

Man is a human being. 

Man is an intelligent being. 

Man is a social being. 

Man is a responsible being. 

Man lives in a community of his fel- 
lows. 

Man must be governed by certain laws 
in order to live peaceably and happily 
with his fellows. 

Man makes the laws by which he is 
governed. 

Man selects the rulers by whom these 
laws shall be administered. 


QUERIES? 

Is not a woman as much a human being 
asa man? 

Has not experience proved that, with 
equal opportunity, a woman is as intelli- 
gent a being as a man? 

Is not a woman as much a social being 
as a man? 

Is not a woman as responsible a being 
a8 a man? 

Must not woman, as well as man, live in 
acommunity of her fellows? 

Must not woman, as well as man, be 
governed by certain laws in order to live 
peaceably and happily with her fellows? 

Why should man only make the laws by 
which women as well as men are governed? 

Why should man only select the rulers 
by which these laws shall be administered ? 

CAROLINE B. LEROw. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FREE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

The new Free Hospital for Women, ded- 
icated this week, is a handsome building 
pleasantly situated on a sunny slope in 
Brookline, Mass., looking out over Lev- 
erett Pond. Several hundred friends of 
the hospital attended the dedication. 

The hospital began on E. Springfield 
Street, Boston, nineteen years ago, with 
room for five patients and one nurse, but 
has grown by successive steps to its pres- 
ent dimensions. It has received 2,309 
patients and treated 46,655 out-patients 
since its establishment. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who was 
secretary at the first meeting of the 
founders of the hospital, was among the 
Speakers. He said: 


We have many curious and nice things 
in these days which our fathers didn’t 
have; but what are they in comparison 
With the enlargement of human life? The 
Civil War taught us a great deal about 
hospitals. Since then, we have learned 

at when one is sick a hospital is.a better 
thing than a half-furnished home. And 
most homes are only half-furnished when 
it comes to sickness. 

We have reformed domestic life—ladies 
don’t have to spin and make their own 
clothes as our grandmothers did. There 
is good hope that it will be reformed still 
further by the 20th century, so that one 
may be sick in some comfort, and with- 
Out turning the house bottom side up. 

That is all 1 have to say to the ladies, 

ut I want to ask a question of the men. 
| 
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It is a question that some one else has 


asked before me. Will you be good enough 
to consider what you owe to the women of 
the world, and what have you done to 
make their lives more comfortable, easy 
and happy? 

When one asks a question like that, the 
world wants to change the conversation. 
The nineteenth century has gone about to 
reward the women by giving them per- 
mission to do the sy 2 work of the 
world. The consequence is that there are 
a great many women who are not as 
strong as elephants or as camels. Some 
of them have need of a hospital like this. 

I am glad that the courage of Dr. Baker 
has determined that this hospital should 
exist. I know of no better way that a 
man may confess his indebtedness to 
senen than by aiding an institution like 
this. 

The new hospital was much admired. 
Every room was in the very pink of order. 
The beds were neatly made up and hung 
with white frilled hangings; the dining- 
room, Offices, waiting-rooms and bed: ooms 
were waiting for the house officers and 
nurses to come and use them, and even 
the dreaded operating room was so light 
and orderly and new that one could hardly 
realize what it was for. 

The demands on the hospital still exceed 
its accommodations, and various churches 
will found free beds. 


or ——__—— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 2, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An event of unusual interest occurred 
here recently in the production of an 
opera which was arranged, :omposed and 
conducted entirely by women. It was ‘‘The 
Little Hussar,” and was given as a matinee 
on Dec. 21, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
The music was written by Miss Emma 
Steiner, a young lady who has already 
given proof of the possession of power as 
a composer, having produced an oratorio, 
besides numerous marches, songs, etc. 
Miss Steiner conducted the large orches- 
tra with much firmness and vigor, and it 
was quite delightful to see this sphere of 
distinction, heretofore supposed to belong 
to man, invaded successfully by a woman. 
The music was brilliant, original and 
effective, with several spirited marches 
and some songs that are sure to be popu- 
lar. The opera was adapted from the 
German by Miss Katherine Stagg, the 
clever young writer who won laurels last 
spring while helping us in our campaign 
here. 

Within the last three weeks, notwith- 
standing the holiday season, under the 
energetic labors of Miss Keyser, several 
meetings of Political Equality Clubs have 
been held. In the 14th Assembly District 
a new club was started, with Mrs. Emily 
L. Wakeman of 142 East 35th Street as 
chairman. In the 8th Assembly District 
a flourishing club was formed, with Mrs. 
Eliza Verplanck Richards, 14 East 11th 
Street, as chairman. Good meetings were 
also held of the 11th Assembly District at 
the headquarters at 124 West 23d Street, 
the 12th Assembly District at 142 East 
18th Street, the 23d Assembly District at 
52 West 83d Street, and the 21st at 51 
West 50th Street. Women who are inter- 
ested in our cause in all parts of the city 
are urged to communicate with the organ- 
izer at the headquarters, 10 East 14th 
Street, that they may become enrolled in 
the clubs of their own districts. 

This week the Legislature will assem- 
ble, and there our chief interests will 
centre for many weeks to come. The 
Legislative Committee has been reorgan- 
ized, as Mrs. Howell cannot act as chair- 
man and Mrs. Humphreys is unable to 
serve. Mrs. Almy, of Jamestown, Mrs. 
Ecob, of Albany, and probably Mrs. 
Searing, of Kingston, will take charge of 
our amendment and press it in the Senate 
and Assembly. Hon. Fred. S. Nixson, of 
Chautauqua, is ready to be our champion 
in the lower house, and we hope to find 
one of equal zeal in the Senate. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 12, the annual 
meeting of the Kings County Woman Suf- 
frage Society was held at the Wilson 
rooms on Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 
Despite a heavy storm of rain there was a 
large attendance. Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, 
the president, was in the chair, and read 
a report of the work during the year. 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, president of 
the Brooklyn society, made some remarks. 
Your correspondent gave the story of the 
convention this summer, and our work 
before it. There was a debate on the 
Greater New York, and the afternoon 
closed with an informal tea. 

The meeting of our city League this 
week is to be addressed by Mrs. Imogen 
C. Fales, of Brooklyn, on *“*The New 
Age.” On Monday evening next a musi- 
cale will be given in aid of the campaign 
fund of the League. It has been planned 
by two young lady members, Miss Isabel 
Harris and Mrs. Mercedes Leigh. It will 
take place at the home of Miss Harris, 56 
East 57th Street. An attraetive pro- 
gramme has been arranged, with songs 
and recitations by people of distinguished 
talent, and a list of patrons including 
Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, Mrs. Henry M. 





| Sanders, Mrs. Russell Sage, Dr. Mary | 


| Putnam Jacobi, Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
| Rev. W. 8. Rainsford, and many other 
| well known persons. The tickets are $1.50 
|each. By coming to this entertainment 
our friends can help on our cause, and at 
the same time enjoy a delightful evening. 

The papers here are publishing appre- 
ciative notices of Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, 
speaking in high terms of her work and 
bearing testimony to her many good 
qualities. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 





OLIVER W. HOLMEsS.—On the fifteenth 
of November, 1894, the Senior Literary 
Society at the American College for Girls 
in Constantinople gave some exercises in 
memory of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The programme was well carried out, and 
consisted of recitations and readings, a 
few short papers, and some good music. 
The audience was composed of the stu- 
dent body numbering about one hundred 
and forty, the Faculty aod teaching corps, 
and some invited guests. After a piano 
solo, the lines written by Mrs. Margaret 
E. Sangster on *‘ The Dead Poet,” were 
recited, and then some comments from 
the press in regard to the life-work of Dr. 
Holmes were read. This was followed by 
the recitation of ‘The Last Leaf,” and a 
short biographical paper. 

The only vocal music on the programme 
was the rendering of the poem, ‘There is 
no time like the old time,” arranged to a 
familiar and suitable melody. This was 
very sweetly sung by one of the students, 
whose voice never fails to please. 

After some readings from ‘*The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table” and ‘‘Over the 
Teacups,” and some extracts from a paper 
written by a Wellesley graduate, showing 
the delightful relationship that existed 
between the poet and theclass of ‘89, 
the programme was closed with the reci- 
tation of ‘*The Chambered Nautilus,” and 
music. 

The evening of the same day it was our 
pleasure to listen to an informal talk by 
Miss Agnes Repplier, who by a happy 
coincidence was with us, and could sup- 
plement the memorials of the afternoon 
by telling the students some of her per- 
sonal recollections of the great poet. 


—_—q—____ 


AMELIA JENKS BLOOMER.—Mrs. Bloom- 
er, the famous author of the bloomer cos 
tume, died at her home in Council Blufts, 
Dec. 30. Death came from old age. She 
had been ill only twodays. She wasa re- 
markable woman. Born in Homer, N. Y.., 
May 27, 1818, she was nearly 77 years of 
age. She was married in Waterloo, N. Y., 
in 1840, to Dexter C. Bloomer, at that time 
a young lawyer. They resided at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. She was an early advocate 
of the enfranchisement of women, and 
secured a great following from the outset. 
She, began, Jan 1, 1849, the publication of 
The Lily, a semi-monthly publication de- 
voted to the advocacy of the cause of 
women and temperance. This paper, it is 
said, had a circulation of 4,000 in 1853. 

Mrs. Bloomer removed to Mt. Vernon, 
O., and continued The Lily, and also be- 
came associate editor of the Western Home 
Journal. In 1855 she and her husband re- 
moved to Council Bluffs, where they have 
since resided. The removal caused the 
discontinuance of her connection with The 
Lily, and she sold it to Mary B. Birdsall. 

She became a lecturer on woman suf- 
frage and temperance, and adopted and 
publicly advocated the “rational dress 
for women,” first worn by Elizabeth Smith 
Miller. 

The costume was named after Mrs. 
Bloomer because of her greater reputation, 
although she never claimed to have origi- 
nated it. She helped organize the lowa 
State Suffrage Association, and was its 
president for many years. 


+> — 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








One of the women who voted at the 
recent election in Denver, Col., was 97 
years old. The precinct presented her 
with a fine bouquet of roses. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has de- 
cided that it is unlawful for a woman in 
that State to hold a saloon license, and no 
debt contracted by a woman in that busi- 
ness is valid. 


The ‘‘History of the Hutchinson Fam- 
ily,’ by John W. Hutchinson, the only 
survivor of the original band of singers, 
will shortly appear. It will covera period 
of fifty years. 


It is reported that Mrs. Sarah Ulrich 
Kelly, of Honesdale, Pa., has announced 
her candidacy for the unexpired term of 
the late Myron B. Wright, member of 
Congress from the Fifteenth District. 


Thackeray’s daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, has 
published, under the title of ‘*Chapters 
from Some Unwritten Memoirs,” her rec- 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, | ——“"™**" 
The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES The Castle Sq. Theatre 
) ra. On this Continent, have received ne is occupied by the 
4 outse Beaudet 
fc? HIGHEST AWARDS OPERA BOUPFE CO., 
. IN 
wy Industrial and Food — 
D\FR EXPOSITIONS: DAUGHTER 
| i} In Europe and America. Povey oes ha 
i } Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alke- Poulette et Poulet. 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
Their deliciows BREAKFAST COCOA te cbeolutaly 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
BOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. STREET 
WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. H O L LI S THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH, . Proprietor and Manager. 


Charles Kingsley, Count d’Orsay and 
others. 


Miss Lucretia Mott Hallowell, daughter 
of Mr. Richard P. and Mrs. Anna C. 
Hallowell, of West Medford. Mass., was 
married Dec. 31, to Dr. Frank Spooner 
Churchill.’ The young couple will live in 
Chicago. We wish them joy. 


The hospital in connection with the 
Home for the Friendless, at Leavenworth, 
Kan., has been named the Cushing Hospi- 
tal in honor of the wortby president of 
the home. For nearly thirty years this 
good woman has labored for unfortunate 
women. First the home, then the train- 
ing school for nurses, and now the hospi- 
tal. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has just completed 
twenty lectures in Illinois in the interest 
of a better enforcement of the scientific 
temperance education law. On her way 
East, she stopped in Indianapolis and 
held several conferences with representa- 
tive people interested in securing a tem- 
perance education law for that State this 
winter. 


The clear-cut, musical, distinct voice of 
Lady Henry Somerset leads us to infer 
that the women orators of England are 
much better than the men orators. Eng- 
lish orators generally are poor speakers, 
as far as enunciation is concerned, and 
have a habit of hesitancy that is very 
vexatious to an American audience. Lady 
Henry Somerset is an English orator with- 
out an English orator’s faults.—Boston 
Globe. 

In “The Condition of Woman in the 
United States,” to be published soon by 
Roberts Bros., Mme. Blanc (Th Bentzon), 
gives a critical study of the best-known 
American women, with her impressions of 
women’s colleges, university extension, 
women’s clubs and societies, and popular 
fads as she saw them in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Bryn Mawr, Galesburg 
and other places, during her American 
tour. 


After twelve years of active, hazardous 
and exciting life as chief deputy sheriff of 
Boone County, Ill., Mrs. Sarah J. Ames 
has hung up her handcuffs, stopped carry- 
ing a gun, and delivered the keys of the 
county jail into the hands of her succes- 
sor. While Mrs. Ames’s official title has 
been ‘‘chief deputy sheriff,” she has, in 
fact, been the high sheriff for the last two 
years on accsunt of the ill-health of her 
husband, who held the office.— Springfield 
(Mass’) Republican. 


The friends of Mme. Tel Sono, who con- 
tributed to her fund for founding a girls’ 
boarding-school in Tokio, Japan, will be 
glad to know that the proposed enterprise 
has become an established fact. The 
school was opened Sept. 5. More than 
130 persons attended the exercises. Dr. 
Go, the Japanese consul in Bombay, Y. 
Shibusasa, President of the First National 
Bank, Rev. K. Miyama and Mme. Tel 
Sono addressed the meeting. The wife of 
Count Hegekata and many other distin- 
guished ladies were present. Photographs 
of the school, with the teachers grouped 
outside and some of the sholars looking 
out of the windows, have been received. 
Mme. Tel Sono’s present address is 11 
Nakano Cho Azabu, Tokio, Japan. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL this week con- 
tains An Appeal to Virginia Women, 
Political Equality in Danger, Mrs. Blake’s 
address at the Foremothers’ Banquet in 
New York, Eleventh Alabama W. C. T. U. 
Convention, The New Woman, What One 
Woman has Done, Mrs. Gougar’s Attempt 
to Vote, Baby no longer in the hands of a 
Receiver, Our 25th Birthday, Twenty- 
two State Legislatures, After the Fair, 
Needy but Untrained, Statements and 
Queries, Educated Suffrage Again — an 
open letter by Mus. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton to her daughter, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
Vassar Alumnz Meeting, Women’s Press 
Association, Free Hospital for Women, A 
Helpful Suggestion, Gladstone at 85, 
Press Points, Notes and News, The 
Emancipation of the Male, Our New 
York Letter, California Petitioners, Story, 
Poetry, Humorous, Massachusetts Clubs 
and Leagues, Gov. Greenhalge’s In- 
augural, etc. 


JULIA MARLOWE TABER. 


Assisted by a company including 


ROBERT TABER. 


Mon. and Sat. Ev’gs, AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Tues. Ev'g, MOCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Wed. Ev’g, INGOMAR. 
Thurs. and Fri. Ev’gs, THE BELLE’S 

— and CHAT LERTON (by Ernest 
cy). 

Sat. Mat., ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rick & Harris and 
CHARLES FRoAMAN 





Props. and Managers. 


MONDAY, JAN. 7. 
TWO WEEKS ONLY. 
Mr. A. M. Palmer's Home Company, 
From Palmer's Theatre, N. Y., in 


THE NEW WOMAN. 


By SIDNEY GRUNDY, 
Author of “Sowing the Wind.”’ 


Evenings at 8.15. Wed. & Sat. at 2.16. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON ...........:seese0ee Manager. 


The New Big Production, 


HUMANITY. 


The Greatest Production of Modern Times. 
Houses Always Crowded. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
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Corset Waist. 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this Waist. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi; 
rt Tape fastened buttons—won't pu 
All sizes; 





off. Cord edg hatten hetes—wen't wear out. 
all shapes. | or slim bust; long or short w 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEAD ING RETAILERS. 
© — Send for illustrated circular to 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patentess. 
Principal Office—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—537 Market St., San Francisco, 





The most Satisfactory Presents 
at the HOLIDAYS are 


GLOVES 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACA, 


has a very attractive stock, 
and invites you to examine 
them. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 
Equal Rights Readings and citations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Acice Stons BLacKwRLL, and Lvoy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman’s Journas 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
oaid, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 


Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou r chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich, 
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For the Woman’s Journal). 


A BIT OF ROMANCE, 





BY CARA MIRAN. 


Said he, ‘Will you be my bride?’ 
In her blue eyes looking, 

‘For I take much joy and pride 
In your splendid cooking. 


“You shall always have your way 
Without any snubbing; 
1’ll sit round the store all day, 
While you do the scrubbing. 


“T’ll go’in a neighbor’s team 
To see the crops a-growing, 
While you rua the new machine 
To do the household sewing. 


“Thus L’ll be, in every fix, 
Obedient te your wishes, 
For while I’m taiking politics, 
Why, you can wash the dishes.” 
San Antonio, Tezas. 


ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 
“Who having little yet hath all, 








BY EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN. 





A narrow ephere! how can you call it so? 
Three pairs of baby eyes look up in mine, 
And seem the gates through which a light 

divine 

Transfigures all my life with tenderest glow. 


Because I cannot paint with artist skill 
Thejchanging colors of the sea or sky, 
Because I cannot write of visions high, 

And move you all with pain or joy at will, 


Because to learning’s shrine no gifts [ bring, 
Nor take a foremost stand for woman’s cause, 
Because | trust unquestioning the laws, 

That bring us snow in winter, birds in spring, 


You think my life is circumscribed and cold 
In what should make it helpful, rich and 
strong. 
Ah, friend! these happy days are none too 
long 
For all the loving duties that they hold. 


Nor bes the art you love been all denied, 
For |. veliest pictures every day 1 see 
In childhood’s careless grace and movements 
free, 
From waking morn till dreamy eventide. 


My Edith’s braids, now brown, now golden 
bright, 
Imprison‘tints no artist's brush has known; 
The baby’s deep blue eyes, that meet my own, 
In living beauty mock all painted light. 


Nor do you know, my friend, the critics bold 
We story-tellers in the children tind— 
What store of wisdom and of wit combined 

We need to point a mora! new or old. 


And in reforms are we not learning late 
A still, small voice need not be all in vain? 
These childish hands may bring the greater 
gain 
If I am willing now to simply wait. 


And what in science or philosophy 
Can pass in interest the baby heart 
Seeking in untried ways to take its part 
For good or ill in life’s great mystery ¢ 


God help us mothers all to live aright, 
And may our homes all truth and love enfold, 
Bince life for us no loftier aims can hold 
Than leading little chi/dren in the light. 
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AN EDITOR'S LUCK. 
BY WM. H. 8. ATKINSON. 





There are undoubtedly many members 
of the craft ready to aver that only one 
quality of luck ever overtakes an editor— 
bad luck. Speaking from personal ex- 
perience, I differ with these gentlemen. 

‘Once upon a time” I was in charge of 
a literary periodical of considerable rep- 
utation, published in an Eastern city. 
Furthermore, I was in love—desperately 
in love with a most estimable young lady. 
Unfortunately, the young lady was not 
by any means desperately in love with 
me, although she tolerated my addresses, 
and entertained me pleasantly if not en- 
thusiastically. What troubled me was 
that she just as pleasantly and willingly 
entertained and accompanied to various 
places of amusement two or three other 
young men. 

Now I, John Huxley, did not propose 
for any great length of time to be one of a 
crowd of Toms, Dicks, and Harrys, who 
were all valued at the same valuation by 
Miss Edith Presley. I felt that my dignity 
as editor of the Compendium would hardly 
permit it, and I resolved to bring matters 
to a crisis. - 

So I went out one evening with the x 
press purpose of calling upon Miss Pres» 
ley, and asking her to send Messrs. Tm, 
Dick, and Harry to the right about, and 
to acce pt in their place the sole attentions 
and addresses of Mr. John Huxley, bach- 
elor and literary man. 

I reached Miss Presley’s house and rang 
the bell. I was admitted to the reception 
hall, where I cooled my heels for a few 
moments, until the maid again appeared 
with her young lady’s excuses and re- 
grets. 

‘Miss Presley is very busy, sir, on 
some important work which she cannot 
well postpone. She is very sorry, but 
hopes you will excuse her this evening. 
She would yery much like you to call 
again on Friday evening.” 

Although by no means pleased, I told 
the girl I would certainly call on Friday 





evening, and took my departure. ‘hat 
was Monday. I must wait four whole 
days, which was most aggravating to me 
in my then anxious state of mind. Four 
days of suspense are worse than four 
months of waiting when there is no 
serious question remaining unanswered. 
I resolved to be revenged by putting my- 
self into a four days’ spell of decidedly 
bad humor. I would take my revenge 
out of somebody —the office boy, my 
stenographer, and (above ail) the proof- 
reader. My resolve took practical effect 
the very next day, and I made poor 
Jenks’ (the proof-reader) life a misery to 
him for eight hours. 

On Wednesday morning the office boy 
opened the door of my sanctum and an- 
nounced. ‘A lady to see you, sir.” 

My first impulse was to tell him to in- 
struct the lady to quietly and quickly go 
to Timbuctoo, or Blazes, or some equally 
remote and unpleasant resort. ButI did 
not; I only muttered rather grumpily: 

‘*Show her in.” 

When my visitor appeared, I cursed 
my stars for permitting her admittance, 
for she was an elderly “‘lady” with spec- 
tacles and short side-curls . decorated 
profusely with small combs. She carried 
a small roll (why will women roll manu- 
script?) and cold shivers ran down my 
back as I instinctively muttered, ‘Spring 
—Dead Years—A Blighted Past, etc.” 

Contrary to my own expectations, how- 
ever, I placed a chair for the lady, and 
quite blandly said: 

“Good morning, madam. 
presume?” 

‘*No,” she said, in a voice made mellow 
by the summers of sixty years, more or 
less. ‘‘It isa short essay upon a question 
of the day, and I venture to think it is 
fitted for the Compendium. I merely ask 
you to give ita fair reading. I will not 
trespass on your time, but will call to- 
morrow for your verdict.” 

With that she bowed herself out, and 
although my desk was piled up with 
about seventy-five unread manuscripts, 
I was in that contrary humor which 
prompted me to read the roll there and 
then. 

It was a clever, very clever, racy and 
witty discussion of a question of political 
economy which had been ventilated in the 
pages of the Compendium. It was the 
best article on the subject [ had yet read, 
and I knew it would bring additional sub- 
scribers to my journal. I sent it right 
out to the foreman, and ordered it 
squee zed into the very next issue. 

At ten o’clock next day my new con- 
tributor again put in her appearance, and 
I shook her by the hand with a cordiality 
hardly warranted by our short acquaint- 
ance. 

‘*Well?” she said, with rather a grim 
smile. 

“My dear madam, your article is a 
masterpiece, and I hope you will favor 
us with more contributions. I shall gladly 
accept your work, and if you give me 
your name, I will at once write you a 
check for $25.” 

The grim smile grew broader, and the 
old lady almost laughed as she said: 

‘IT am merely acting as a messenger for 
the author of “that article, Mr. Huxley. 
Please make the check payable to Miss 
Edith Presley, my niece.” 

“Great Heavens!” I exclaimed, utterly 
careless about shocking the sensibilities 
of my visitor. ‘‘You are joking! You 
don’t mean to tell me that Edith Presley, 
a young girl who spends all her time en- 
joying herself, wrote this?” 

“It is a fact, nevertheless,” she re- 
sponded. ‘Edith wished her work to be 
judged entirely on its merits, and there- 
fore selected this method of submitting 
it.” 

‘‘Well, well,” I replied, as I nervously 
filled out a check, ‘‘it is a great surprise 
to me, but I am none the less delighted. 
Pray tell Miss Edith that I shall take the 
opportunity of personally congratulating 
her to-morrow.” 

On the appointed evening, I did call on 
Miss Presley, and I congratulated her 
heartily. More than that, I asked her to 
join me in the conduct of the Compendium, 
as well as of my home, and she consented. 

Whether my verdict on her work had 
anything to do with gaining Edith Pres- 


Poetry, I 


m ley for my wife, I am not prepared to take 


oath. But I shudder to think what a dif- 
ferent answer I might have received had 
I acted upon my first impulse and ordered 
my office boy to request Aunt Lydia to 
betake herself and her manuscript to 
Kalamazoo or Kamschatka. 

I put it down to a stroke of editorial 
good luck.—Selected. ye 

—_—_—_—_<+oe—____——__ 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE MALE, 


One of the most motable inventions on 
the market during the week is a suspender- 
button which any man, however inexpe- 
rienced, can put on without profanity and 
without needle and thread. 

No philosopher who is keeping an eye 
on the enfranchisement of his sex can 
afford to ignore the significance of this 





invention. It is another step and a long 


one in what modern civilization is doing 
for the emancipation and elevation of the 
masculine man. 

Fifty years ago every man was the 
slave of buttons, and consequently totally 
at the mercy of female oppressors. Our 
grandfathers thought nothing—or if they 
did, dared say nothing—of standing for 
half an hour in their shirtsleeves on Sun- 
day morning waiting to have the buttons 
sewed on their shirt collars. Suddenly 
relief from that thraldom came in the in- 
vention of the bone collar-button, which 
you can buy two for a cent. Then came 
sleeve-buttons, studs, and other devices, 
until now men are beginning to stand 
erect in consciousness of coming freedom, 
with hardly a button left upon them. 

The great invention here celebrated 
promises to complete their liberation, and 
to bring on the millennial time when the 
coroner can no longer tell the corpse of a 
married man by the number of safety-pins 
in various parts of his clothing.—New 
York World. 
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“THE NEW WOMAN,” 





OXFORD, ENGLAND, DEC. 17, 1894. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

In England the new wowan is the all- 
absorbing topic of the day. A terrible 
creature whom very few persons or none 
have ever seen. A creature which, like 
the famous sea-serpent, dwells largely in 
the imagination. Yet it may be interest- 
ing to know what our English sisters 
think in regard to this so-termed new 
woman. 

I had the pleasure recently of listening 
to a debate between two women’s debat- 
ing societies in the historic and highly 
intellectual town of Oxford, England. 
One society consisted of the college 
women of Oxford; the other was com- 
posed of women who are called ‘Home 
Students,” or those who belong to no 
college orhall inOxford. The topic under 
discussion was this unique one: ‘*Woman 
Has More Liberty Than Sense to Use It.” 

The honorable mover of the motion, 
the first speaker on the affirmative 
side, considered the subject in a re- 
stricted sense. The chief points pre- 
sented were, that women show their 
lack of sense in their abuse of dress, in 
their use of amusements, in their misuse 
of literature, and in their disdain for 
marriage. The speaker censured very 
strongly the: present tendency of women 
toward masculize attire, especially as 
observed in the bicycling costume. She 
objected to the perusal of such books as 
“Dodo” and ‘The Yellow Aster,” and 
also to athletic amusements which occupy 
80 much time and strength, and she de- 
plored the fact that the new woman scorns 
the idea of marriage and motherhood. 

I say she treated the subject in a re- 
stricted sense, because she depicted a 
type of woman rarely seen, not the aver- 
age woman, and did not touch upon politi- 
cal questions, which are generally included 
in discussing the question of woman’s 
liberty. She was at once confronted by a 
crowd of indignant speakers, who pro- 
tested against the motion, and even de 
clared it was an insult to the society and 
to women in general. They all expressed 
the hope that the vote against the motion 
would be unanimous. One speaker said 
that the society ought to decide, as the 
University Debating Society had done a 
few evenings before, that the so-termed 
“new” woman was non-existent. 

These questions were raised: 1. Should 
women adapt their amusements to their 
dress, or their dress to their amusements? 
2. Were the women who were reading 
Plato and Aristotle instead of the namby- 
pamby novels read thirty years ago, mis- 
using their liberty? 3. Did the great im- 
provement in the physique of women show 
pernicious or,beneficial effects of athletic 
amusements? 

The fact was emphasized that modern 
women do not disdain the idea of mar- 
riage and maternity; they simply think 
that their entire time should not be de- 
voted to domestic pursuits and to those 
alone. The modern woman has a keener 
sense than formerly of her duties both 
towards her family and herself. Since 
there are a million more women than men 
in Great Britain, the state of single bless- 
edness is not always the woman’s fault. 

There were only one or two dissenting 
voices in all this opposition to the motion, 
and they stated that their sympathies 
were with the opposite side, yet they 
felt impelled by a sense of duty to prop 
up the weaker side. As we listened, we 
decided that English women, as repre- 
sented by this august assembly, evidently 
appreciated their liberties, and—fully 
realizing the amount of seyse which they 
possessed—would not allow it to be under- 
rated. We were rather surprised that 
political liberty was not mentioned, but 
it was wise, perhaps, as the subject is an 
interminable one. 

It may be instructive to some to men- 
tion briefly the political liberties which 
the English women enjoy. In some re- 
spects they are in advance of American 
women. All women who are house- 
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holders, that is, who maintain a home, and 
have no male representative, are allowed 
to vote in municipal affairs. They are 
eligible for positions on school boards, as 
guardians of the poor, and on District and 
Parish Councils. The women use their 
privileges. Nearly all women vote who 
are allowed to do so. 

There are Woman’s Liberal and Con- 
servative Clubs for advancement both 
politicglly and intellectually. Only last 
week I attended an excellent lecture given 
by a member of Parliament on the ‘‘Poor 
Law” before a Woman’s Liberal Club. 

It is a source of pleasure to be able to 
send this bit of encouragement from 
across the sea to those who are working 
for the further developement of women. 

EVANGELINE HATHAWAY. 
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A MONUMENTAL INJUSTICE, 


WEATHERFORD, TEXAS, JAN. 1, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

No people can be truly civilized so long 
as they are more in fayor of woman suf- 
fering than of woman suffrage. The dis- 
enfranchisement of one-half of our citi- 
zens on account of sex is a monumental 
injustice, which can not be justified by 
fair argument or upon rational grounds. 
Reason and common sense would teach 
that no citizen should be denied the right 
to vote on account of sex. 

A vote is an expression of one’s choice 
for candidates or measures. It is one of 
the most important rights and duties of a 
citizen. The ballot is the instrument by 
which the people control the action and 
prescribe the policy of their government. 
In order to use it properly, the citizen 
must clearly understand its responsibili- 
ties, the manner of discharging them, and 
the result likely to follow his action. 

The privilege of voting may be very 
properly withheld from those who are 
mentally and morally incompetent to 
exercise it with safety to the public. 
Minors are not allowed to vote, because 
they have not the requisite age and dis- 
cretion. Idiots cannot vote because they 
lack the necessary intelligence. Con- 
victed criminals do not vote because they 
have forfeited that right by their crimes 
against society. But where such dis- 
abilities do not exist, the citizen is justly 
entitled to the suffrage. 

I contend that women should be allowed 
a voice in the government under which 
they live, subject only to the same legal 
restrictions that apply to men. I do not 
advocate this merely on the ground of 
sentiment or expediency, but because I 
believe that by the principles of right and 
justice, the ballot belongs to woman. The 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares that 
‘tall persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State wherein they re 
side.” This includes women, for they 
are ‘‘persons.”” The Supreme Court has 


zens. Webster defines the word citizen. 


to mean ‘a person, native or naturalized, 
who has the privilege of voting for public 
officera, and who is qualified to fill offices 
in the gift of the people.” No State has 
a constitutional right to exciude any cit- 
izen from voting except for mental or 
moral incompetency. To do so is to tram- 
ple upon the true American idea of liberty. 
Dr. Franklin, the distinguished revolu- 
tionary patriot and philosopher, truly 
said, ‘Liberty or freedom consists in 
having an actual share in the appointment 
of those who frame the laws. ... They 
who have no voice nor vote in the elect- 
ing of representatives do not enjoy 
liberty.” 

The disfranchisement of women, solely 
on account of sex, is wrong in principle 
and harmful in its effects. Woman is de- 
clared a citizen, amenable to law, and con- 


' cerned equally with man in good govern- 





expressly declared that women are citi- 


ment. She ought, therefore, to have 4 
voice in political affairs. Should there be 
women who are mentally and morally in- 
competent to vote, they may justly be 
excluded, but let their excuse be because 
they are incompetent and not because 
they are women. 

I believe that the privilege of voting 
should be determined solely by standards 
of character and intelligence, and not by 
sex, property or mere physical strength. 
Women have as much sense and integrity 
as men have, and would, no doubt, use 
the ballot with credit to themselves, and 
with benefit to the country. 

The lifelong disfranchisement of wom 
en, solely because of sex, is a policy 
which many serious objections may b¢ 
offered, none of which can be satisfactorily 
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answered. It can be defended only by 

appeals to passion, prejudice or sympathy. 
(Rev.) B. W. WILLIAMS. 
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ITALY’S WOMAN LAWYER. 





The first woman, in modern times, at 
Jeast, to leave an Italian university with 
the title of doctor of laws is Signorina 
Theresina Labriola, the daughter of An- 
tonio Labriola, professor of philosophy, 
history and pedagogy at the University 
of Rome, who was graduated from the 
ancient institution of learning «a few 
weeks ago, and is about to be admitted to 
the bar. The young woman was born in 
1874, and is not quité twenty-one years 
old. Her mother belongs to the old 
Pomerian noble family, Von Sprenger, 
which has given many famous men to 
Prussia. 

Great things are expected of the young 
woman, whose record at the university 
bas been & most remarkable one. She 
was prepared for entrance by her parents, 
and passed a brilliant examination. Even 
as a child she showed extraordinary 
ability, and learned Greek and Latin 
more rapidly than her older brother. 

The latter, as he grew up, decided that 
he could make a fortune by associating 
with his sister as a practitioner at the 
par, and gave up for that reason his in- 
tended career in the army. He, too, is 
now a doctor of laws, and with the sister, 
will start to practise law in Rome. 

The graduating thesis of Signorina 
Theresina was ‘*Honor in Law.” Italian 
papers say she treated it in a manner 
never before done in Italy. She was able 
to defend her assertions against all who 
chose to attack them. A brilliant future 
is prophesied for the young lawyer. 

In this connection it may be said that 
in the last year fourteen women have 
acquired the title of doctor at the Swiss 
universities. Of these, seven passed the 
examinations at Berne, one at Geneva, 
and six at Zfirich. Most of the students 
were in the medical departments—eight 
in all; the others” were in the philosophi- 
cal department. The dissertations of the 
future physicians were on the usual topics, 
but the ‘* philosophers,” as a _ rule, 
chose botanical and philological subjects. 
Fraulein Anna Wyczolkolska, however, 
wrote upon Schopenhauer’s doctrine of 
human liberty, with reference also to the 
theories of Kant and Schelling. Mme. 
Josepha Kodis chose, also, a thoroughly 
philosophical subject. One of the most 
interesting dissertations was by Miss 
Elizabeth Wardale, of Oxford. Of the 


dissertations of the seven women grad-: 


uates of the medical school of Berne, four 
were reprinted in Virchow’s ‘'Medical 
Archives”—a great honor for the writers. 
Most of the graduates are Polish and 
Russian women, one is a Prussian and 
one an English girl.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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POLITICAL EQUALITY IN DANCER. 


St. PAuL, Mrnn., DEc., 26, 1894. 
Bditors Woman’s Journal: 

The discussion in your paper concern- 
ing an educational qualification for the 
suffrage has interested me much. We all 
see the importance of education in its 
true sense. But is it not beginning at 
the wrong end to deprive any of that 
tool and weapon of the citizen, the ballot, 
because he or she is ignorant? Natural- 
ization of foreigners can be delayed a 
reasonable length of time, and immigra- 
tion can be regulated, and education 
should be more earnestly and syste- 
matically forwarded. But our greatest 
danger is not from the class called “‘ig- 
norant.” 

I wish you would publish two warnings 
which [ send you, which seem to me to 
pertain to the question under discussion. 
One is from President Abraham Lincoln’s 
Message to the second session of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress, to be found in 
the appendix to the Congressional Globe 
of the Thirty-seventh Congress, Second 
Section, Page 4: 


Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at 
48 a possible refuge from the power of 
e people. In my present position I 
could scarcely be justified were I to omit 
raising a warning voice against this ap- 
proach of returning despotism. It is not 
heeded nor fitting here that a general 
argument should be made in favor of 
popular institutions, but there is one 
point with its connections not so hack- 
heyed as most others, to which I ask a 
brief attention. It is the effort to place 
capital on an equal footing with, if not 
above, labogwrin the structure of govern- 
Ment. It is assumed that labor is avail- 
able only in connection with capital, that 
hobody labors unless somebody else own- 
Ing capital somehow by the use of it in- 
duces him to labor. . . . Labor is prior to 
nd independent of capital. Capital is 
®nly the fruit of labor and could never 
ve existed if labor had not first existed. 
bor is the superior of capital and de- 
‘rves much the higher consideration. 
++. No men living are more worthy to 
trusted than those who toil up from 
poverty ; none less inclined to take or 
uch aught which they have not honestly 
‘arned. Let them beware of surrender- 
{ng a political power which they alread 
P08sess and which, if surrendered, will 
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surely be used to close the door *f ad- 
vancement against such as they, and to 
fix new disabilities and burdens upon 
them till all of liberty shall be lost. 

Speaking of the danger to be feared 
from combined capital, Wendell Phillips 
once said: 

The great question of the future is 
money against legislation. My friends, 
you and I sha)l be in our graves long be 
fore that battle is ended; and, unless our 
children shall have more patience and 
courage than saved this country, Repub- 
lican institutions will go down before 
moneyed corporations. Rich men die, 
but banks are immortal and railroad cor- 
porations never have any diseases. Our 
fathers, when they forbade entail and 
provided for the distribution of estates, 
thought they had erected a barrier against 
the money power that ruled England. 
They forgot that money could combine; 
that a moneyed corporation is a succes- 
sion of persons with a unity of purpose. 
Now, as the land of England in the hands 
of 30,000 land-owning families has ruled 
it for six hundred years, so the corpora- 
tions of America mean to govern; and, 
unless some power more radical than 
ordinary politics is found, will govern in- 
evitably. The survival of Republican 
institutions here depends upon a success- 
ful resistance of thistendency. The only 
hope of any successful grapple with the 
danger lies in rousing the masses, whose 
interests lie permanently in ‘the opposite 
direction. 

Both patriots above quoted were friends 
of woman suffrage. Now another quota- 
tion from Rev. Joseph Cook. He said, in 
a late public speech : 

I say, come on with your schemes of con- 
fiscation and forced loans and graded in- 
come taxes and irredeemable currency, 
under universal suffrage, and if you are 
sufficiently frank in ane ogg the doc- 
trines of your ringleaders, then under 
military necessity, and even here in the 
United States, we must get rid of uni 
versal suffrage, and we shal). [ Applause. ] 
Rather than allow these things we shall 
have one of the fiercest civil wars. [Pro- 
longed applause. } 

A prominent daily newspaper lately 
said: ‘tA woman of social standing, 
ability and influence states that the 
women of Washington, D.C., desire a 
monarchy, and that large business in- 
terests want the same thing.” Is our 
experiment, the world’s hope, ‘‘a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people” nearing its end? What say the 
women of the nation? Public librarians 
report that a large and increasing number 
of women are calling for works on Polit- 
ical Economy and kindred topics. Ruskin 
said there would never be another war if 
women would do their duty. Our duty is 
to inform ourselves as fully as possible 
concerning the political situation, study- 
ing tye various demands from all points 
of view, and using such power as we 
possess On the side of justice. 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 
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THE WRITING OF “SHIPS THAT PASS 
IN THE NIGHT.” 


‘*T gathered much of the material out of 
which the book was built at Petershof, a 
mountain health resort, probably identi- 
fled by many people. I was there myself 
for six or seven months, and during that 
time was too ill to have any thought of 
writing a book, or to take mental notes of 
the sufferers around me. It was more 
than a year after leaving Petershof, when 
I was supposed to have gained a certain 
amount of strength, that I was strongly 
urged by those who loved me to take up 
my writing once more; and moreover, my 
hand, which for some time had been en- 
tirely useless, was still a very trouble- 
some member, often fickle and uncon- 
trollable. But this did not fret me so 
much as the bereftness; it was that which 
made me feel that it was folly to waste 
time and energy on attempts that were 
foregone failures. I should never have 
gone on with my task but for the tender 
solicitude of the friends to whom the 
little book was dedicated. It was written 
chiefly in their home, and [I count it my 
greatest pleasure in remembering how 
deep an interest they took in every sen- 
tence, and how gratified they were when 
I seemed to be less dissatisfied than usual 
with my morning’s efforts. 

‘‘When I began my work, I had no idea 
of inventing a story about Petershof, but 
as I bent lazily over the blank sheet of 
paper, memories of the Kurhaus came 
crowding over me, and much to my own 
astonishment, the first chapter contrived 
itself. But that did not help me greatly, 
for I could not think what to make out of 
the characters which I had thus casually 
introduced on the scene; but I went on in 
a dull kind of way, not knowing from one 
sentence to another what I was going to 
say next. - And, indeed, it was not until I 
arrived at the thirteenth chapter that I 
felt [ was beginning to take hold of my 
people and to form some vague idea of 
what might possibly be done with them, 
But for all that, it was a very vague 
idea; and, indeed, the dimness of purpose 
pursued me to the last word of the 
book. The great drawback was that I 
could not use my hand for more than a 
quarter of an hour or so at a time; and in 











seemed to me hopelessly disconnected, 
done in such snatches, and without the 
advantage of continuous application. But, 
with the exception of a word here and 
there, I made no alterations, and the 
pages stand just as [ originally wrote 
them. The second chapter in the first 
part, containing a few details about the 
heroine’s life previous to her departure 
for Petershof, was written last of all, and 
gave me some trouble. I knew, of course, 
that I should have to account for Ber- 
nadine’s existence, and refer, however 
briefly, to her surroundings; but I put this 
off to the end, shirking the difficulty until 
[I was obliged to turn and face it. In 
reading novels I have always felt irritated 
when the author gives a long and detailed 
account of the back history of his charac- 
ters, and I determined to try and avoid a 
tediousness from which I myself had so 
often suffered, just at a point, too, where 
my interest had been aroused in the 
present, and where the past seemed an 
unwelcome intrusion. So I made my 
second chapter as short as possible, and 
felt more than thankful that Bernadine 
had only one relation.”— Beatrice Harra- 
den, in McClure’s Magazine. 


HUMOROUS. 


Fair Visitor—So you have really de- 
cided not to sell your house? 

Fair Host—Yes. You see, we placed 
the matter in the hands of a real estate 
agent. After reading his lovely adver- 
tisement of our property, neither John 
nor myself could think of parting with 
such a wonderful and perfect home. 


“No, George,” she said, ‘‘I can never 
be yours.” 

“Then I am rejected?” he moaned. 

‘No, dearest, not that; but I am a 
woman suffragist, and cannot be any 
man’s. You, however, may be mine if 
you will.”—Harper’s Bazar. 








The proprietor of a crossroads store in 
Kentucky has ghe following on a bulletin 
board displayéd fn front of his store: 
“Tucking combs and sidesaddles, hair- 
pins and trace chains, watch charms and 
sledge hammers, hair oil and blasting 
powder, cinnamon drops and Colt’s re- 
volvers.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


It was New Year’s morning, and Mollie 
was looking out of the window with a 
very disappointed look on her face. 

‘*Why so sad, little one?” asked her 
mother. 

**I’s dest lookin’ out at Hé.new year.” 
she replied. ‘‘I tan’t see dat it’s any 
newer-lookin’ dan de old one.” 


“y 7s said he, “that if you 
women had the right to vote you would 
also assume the right to stand up in the 
crowded street cars, all the same as the 
men?” 

‘“*H’m!” said she. ‘If women were run- 
ning things there would be enough street 
cars put on the tracks, or they would take 
the company’s privileges away.”—Jndian- 
apolis Journal. 


Little Ben lives in a new house, one of 
the most modern of modern houses, where 
light, water, heat and other things are all 
to bé had by turning a knob or touching a 
bell. He lives in a state of perpetual 
marvel over these things, and the other 
night, when suffering from a headache, 
the little fellow said to his mother, who 
sat beside him: ‘Please turn on the 
dark, mother; my eyes hurt me.” 


‘*‘Why, Jones, I never expected to see 
you here—at a pawnbroker’s door.”’ 

‘“*Well—I’m here just the same.” 

‘*‘Why, my dear fellow, I can lend you 
all you want.” 

‘I don’t want money. I’m merely hay- 
ing these Christmas presents appraised. 
I paid out $300, and I’m anxious to know 
how much [ tookin. I'll charge the loss 
up against income and lower my tax.” 








Freeman A. Smith 


Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE—} 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 544 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this compeny has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the flicers have uired of experience 
8 goed knowledge of the value of land, Is, with the 
¢ pital : $500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the C «mp«ny, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them 
assuch. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURN!ITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turc repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


The Yellow Ribbon peaker. 
Equal Rights Readings and tations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Acics Stons BLAcKWBLL, and Lvoy 
E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s Journa. 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 














consequence of this hindrance, my work 


OPIUM aoe mane Hobie Cured in 1. 
t Se o cn 
bar). STEPHENG Lebanon one 


COMMON SENSE 


Should be used in attempting to cure that 
very disagreeable disease, catarrh. As 
catarrh originates in impurities in the 
blood, local applications can do no perma- 
nent good. The common sense method of 
treatment is to purify the blood, and for 
this purpose there is no preparation su- 
perior to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation by re- 
ag peristaltic action to the alimentary 
canal. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFicE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 
Song Leafiet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
. Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 
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Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
Yo u r chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
45th Annual Session opens Sent. 36, ‘94. A four years’ 








led course of Lectures, Qu: Labora and 

ical work offers su lor advantages to 
who are also admit to the clinics of the gubie 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, -D. 


Hospitals. 
Deak, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session Lp October ist; ending May, 188 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizses, Lab 
cutee? ee and full Clinical Instruction. Studen 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospita 
and Dis les of New York. For announ 

and informati 


on Se to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., DEM 
$21 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her F nave also s 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
\ South Weymouth, is 
given wholly to city pr: 

The Doctor’s free aponcery for the poor fa still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. . 


SARAH .A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


























Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 18:7. 
THE OLpEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls d in the city proper and Longwood 
” ated Brookline. - 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 

the papers written by her under governmen 

auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin; 

them written by Mise Carrollin 1892. Price, $1.06 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C, 
names not to be accompanied bythe money, asthe 
book is not yet out. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

















Jackson, Mich, 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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A HELPFUL ENTERPRISE, 


HARRISONBURG, Va., Nov. 11, 1894. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

Two very deserving ladies, having de- 
pendent upon them two helpless children, 
want to try an enterprise with somewhat 
ndyel features. These ladies belong to a 
family once wealthy and still honored, 
but now utterly ruined. Only a few 

bers are left to struggle with bitter 
‘poverty and grief over loss of their 
birthright. Capable although one of 
them is of teaching music, French and 
painting in almost any style, besides 
Latin and English in all departments, she 
is unable, in these ecruejly hard times, to 
obtain employment anywhere. Her hus- 
band is also unable to find employment 
that will give them food. The idea has sug- 
gested itself to ask benevolent ladies who 
have boxes of old clothing of any kind 
to give to colored women and children, to 
send such clothing to them first, to be 
altered or repaired by them at moderate 
or rather immoderately cheap prices. For 
example, they will take the pieces of an 
-old.coat, too shabby to seem worthy of 
a@ place in any missionary box, will 
wash and press them nicely, and in- 
stead of giving them to an over-worked 
mother to stuff in a hole in a window, or 
to use as an iron-holder, as I have seen 
fuch good material used, Mrs. Bryan 
will make pretty caps, gloves, shoes for 
_babies, or leggins for children of the next 
size, who are sure to be in the cabin of the 
poor washerwomau, or mother out at 
service all day, with no time to make or 
mend. Of an old basque of one worn 
dress, and a ruffle of another, Mrs. Bryan 
can make a dress lovely to behold. She 
can make bonnets and hats, trim them 
beautifully to the eyes of the color-loving 
negro, from those that are ten years be- 
hind ‘‘the style.” I have never seen her 
equ.) for ingenuity with economy. In- 
deed, the work will fill a real need to poor 
mothers. If Mrs. Bryan is encouraged, 
as soon as she can she will add lessons in 
her wonderful art to such colored girls or 
mothers as will learn. Will you be good 
enough to condense a smal! notice of this 
enterprise and give it place in that dear 
friend of all women—the WOMAN’s JOUR- 

NAL? 
Mrs. Bryan will make, mend, and sell 
garments sent to her to the colored peo- 
~ple, the material being furnished, thus 
enabling her to sell far more cheaply than 
they could possibly get it done elsewhere, 
thus benefiting both. She refers to Mrs. 
Orra Langhorne, the Culpeper well-known 
friend of the negro, and a former school- 
mate. Address,Mrs. Bryan, Harrisonburg, 
Va. H. D. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Mrs. Susan Davidson Fry, who was pro- 
fessor of English literature in the Illinois 
Wesleyan University at Bloomington for 
fifteen years, was lately elected president 
of the Minnesota W. C.T.U. Mrs. Fry 
was president of the Woman’s Educational 
Association in Bloomington for about six- 
teen years, and was president of a literary 
club there for a long time. She has con- 
tributed to various magazines, and is the 
author of a little book entitled ‘Our 
Girls.” 

Miss Cora E. Reynolds, a graduate of 
Hillsdale (Mich.) College in 1882, has 
entered the Berkeley Temple Institute, 
Boston, to study for work as & pastor’s 
assistant. Miss Reynolds kas been con. 
nected for eight years with a large busi- 
ness house in Gardner, Mass., where she 
served as secretary, stenographer and 
typewriter. She has been the means of 
building up a Christien Eadeavor Society 
in Gardner, frdm which has grown a 
thriving undenominational church: Evi- 
dently Miss Reynolds is well fitted for her 
chosen profession. 

The first colored woman to receive the 
degree of M. A. in the United States was 
Miss Mary Patterson, who was graduated 
from Oberlin Collegein 1862. Inspeaking 
of her, the Woman’s Era, of Boston, says: 
“The schools of the district have sustained 
an irreparab‘e loss in the death of Miss 
Patterson, who fcr twenty-five years ren- 
dered valuable service as ateacher. When 
Oberlin College opened its doors to women, 
she was courageous indeed who dared to 
brave public opinion by taking what was 
commonly called the gentlemen’s course. 

. Only young women of the loftiest ambi- 
tion and the keenest thirst for knowledge 
presented themselves as a candidate for 
the degree of A. B. Miss Patterson was 
among the first to prove to the world that 
Greek and the higher mathematics could 
be mastered not only by young women of 
the favored race but by their sisters of the 
oppressed race as well. Nothing better 
reveals the fine spirit, the resolute will 
and the strong intellectuality of Miss Pat- 
terson than her decision to take and com- 
plete the classical course at that period.” 


Miss Annie Thomson Nettleton, Assist- 
ant Professorin Englis= at the Woman's 
College of the Western Keserve University, 
Cleveland; 0., was born in Anmnaberg, 
Saxony. She prepared for college at Hill- 
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side Seminary, Bridgeport, Conn., and 
graduated from Vassar in 89. She after- 
wards spent a year and a half alternately 
in Paris and Brittany, with her brother, 
who is an artist of prominence. Miss 
Nettleton engaged in literary work while 
in France, and occasionally sent letters to 
the United States. She spent the summer 
of °92 at the Harvard Summer School, 
and in ‘92 was called to Vassar as instruc- 
tor in English, where she remained until 
called to Western Reserve. 

Miss Rosa Dean of Wellesley College, 
90, is principal teacher at the Grand 
River Boarding School, Standing Rock 
Agency, United States Indian Depart- 
ment. Her appointment was made by 
Commissioner Browning, under the civil 
service law. 

Miss Grace Henderson, of Allegheny 
College, 91, has been pursuing the study 
of law in the office of her father, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and will soon be admitted to 
practice at the bar. 

Mrs. Emily W. Smith, who graduated 
from Mt. Holyoke in 1858, has been presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Board of Missions of 
the Interior (Congregational) church for 
24 years, At no time have her associ- 
ates been willing to consent to her retire- 
ment. Since her marriage, in 1860, to Rev. 
Moses Smith, she has been closely associ- 
ated with her husband in his pastoral 
work F. M. A. 
—-  —~e 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


The Chautauquan for December opened 
a valuable department,| Current History and 
Opinion, in which was given a complete 
résumé of the general elections, their nota- 
ble features and numerous press comments 
from all parties. An interesting study in 
the January number is an article on ‘*The 
Aspects of Social Life in the East End 
of London,” by Miss 8S. Moody, whose 
work for many years as a Sister of Mercy 
in the East End has given her an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 
people. 


B. O. Flower, the editor of the Arena, 
opens a series of papers in the December 
issue on ‘‘Factors in Immorality,” which 
discusses the age of consent laws in the 
different States. Other writers in this 
series will be Frances E. Willard, Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, M. D., Rev. Joseph May, 
Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D., Helen H. Gar- 
dener, Dr. Emily Blackwell, M. D., and 
Aaron M. Powell. 


Octave Thanet contributes a strong and 
interesting story to the Christmas number 
of Harper's Bazar. It is entitled **Mr. 
Ruthven’s Black List,” and throws a clear 
light upon a labor strike from the different 
standpoints of the capitalist and the oper- 
ative. This number contains a character- 
istic New England story, “The Tifft 
Way,” by Louise Maria Pool; ‘A Pasto- 
ral Masquerade,” a poem by Katherine 
Pyle, illustrated by. herself, and other 
attractive features. 

Some important illustrated articles 
which will appear in early numbers of 
the New England Magazine are: “Old 
Milk Street,” by Hamilton J. Hill;‘*Round 
About Monadnock,” by Dr. Edward 
Emerson; ‘‘Horace Mann,” by Frank A. 
Hiil, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education; ‘‘Harriet Beecher Stowe,” 
by George Willis Cooke; “Sir William 
Pepperell and the Capture of Louisburg,’’ 
“Old New England Songs,” ‘Dartmouth 
College,” ‘The Harvard Annex,” ‘‘Lowell 
Mason,” ‘*‘Raleigh’s Lost Colony,” ‘*The 
Part of Massachusetts Men in the Ordi- 
dance of 1787,” ‘The Boston Public 
Library” and ‘‘New England in Chicago,” 
by Edward I[shan. 

The Christmas number of the Boston 
Commonwealth appeared on Dec. 15, with 
a white cover daintily decorated in green. 
This number contained portraits of Mrs. 
Grace Le Baron Upham, whose latest 
children’s story, ‘‘Little Miss Faith,” has 
already meached a fourth edition, and of 
Mrs. M. Barber, the bright little 
Boston harpist, who was the sole repre- 
‘sentative of the famous Erard harps at 
the World’s Fair. An interesting account 
of ‘Domestic Work in Welle: ley College” 

given in the ‘‘Home Department” by~ 
Frances Virilla Doane. This department 
is conducted by Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, 








who, with Helena M. Richardson, edits a 
page on “‘Artistic and Rational Dress.” 
Among other new departments in the 
Commonwealth are‘*Rambles Abread,’’con- 
ducted by Mrs. Mae D. Frazer, and ‘Social 
Events,” by Marion Howard. F. M. A. 
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VASSAR ALUMNZE MEET, 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Boston branch of the Associate Alumnz 
of Vassar was held, Jan. 1, at the house 
of the president, Miss Sarah L. Day, 280 
Newbury Street. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Miss 
Florence M. Cushing, president; Miss 
Elien M. Folsom, Dr. Alice G. Bryant, 
vice-presidents; Miss Leonora Howe, 
Cambridge, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. 
Anne Southworth Wyman, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Prof. Mary W. Whitney, the successor 
of Maria Mitchell in the astronomical 
department at Vassar, gave an interesting 
report on the condition of the college. 
There are now 485 students, the largest 
number ever enrolled, and more than 100 
applicants were turned away last fall for 
want of room. The present senior class 
numbers 98. 

Miss Alla W. Foster and Mrs. Jane 
Cushing Underwood gave some account of 
the Maria Mitchell fund. The sum of 
$40,000 has been raised by the alumnz, 
and $10,000 more (part of which is already 
pledged) is needed to endow the full 
professorship. 

A large and brilliant reception followed, 
in honor of President Taylor of Vassar. 
Miss Day and President Taylor received. 
Among those present were President Eliot 
of Harvard, President Gates of Amherst, 
President Seeley of Smith, President 
Walker of the Institute of Technology‘ 
Mrs. Jalia Ward Howe, Lady Henry Som- 
erset, Miss Frances E. Willard, Miss Alice 
Longfellow, Prof. John Fiske, Mrs. James 
T. Fields, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. 
Ole Bull, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, and 
other persons of note. 
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PRESS POINTS. 


The Australians have coined the word 
“stateswoman,’’ and find no lack of can- 
didates deserving it. Woman seems to be 
‘getting there” fastest on the other side 
of the planet.— Boston Globe. 

The political woman of 1894 has drawn 
her neglected tea-table from the corner of 
ber boudoir. She has shaken up the cush- 
fons on her divan, aia is settling down to 
every-day home life. Yet it is said things 
will not be the same as they used to be 
before the election. Studies in civics are 
in juxtaposition to the teaspoons, and a 
Dictionary of American Politics lies on 
one corner of the couch—all of which 
serves to prove that politics and the home 
are not seeking an immediate separation. 
—N. Y. Herald. 

In New South Wales, the two great 
opposing political leaders, Sir Henry 
Parkes and Sir George Dibbs, have both 
declared themselves in favor of woman 
suffrage, and the Legislature has passed a 
resolution supporting their view by a very 
large majority. This means, of course, 
that within a short space of time the 
innovation will have been brought into 
practical effect.— Review of Reviews. 

The churches seem to be a good deal of 
a factor in politics this year. In fact, the 
great movements for municipal righteous- 
ness owe their origin and impetus almost | 
entirely to the churches. It has all been 
done, too, in a way illustrative of how the 
church is to reach all life. The churches 
have not been turned into political clubs, 
but they have been the source of the prin- 
ciples which, applied by their members in 
their municipal relations, have proved 
potent for municipal righteousness. It 
has been shown again plainly enough that 
in the spirit which inspires them and in 
the truths which they proclaim is the hope 
of cities and nations as well as individuals. 
—Chicago Advance. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 











DORCHESTER.—The League met, Jan. 1, 
with Miss M. KE. Noyes. Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield, of the Boston School Board, read 
an admirable paper on the value of school 
suffrage and the duty of using it, which 
deserves to be heard by every woman’s 
club in the State. Miss Frank King and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell were elected 
as delegates to the State annual meeting, 
and Mrs. Nettie S. Page as the Dorchester 
member of the State exeeutive committee. 
The treasurer, Miss Noyes, reported that 
the League still owed $8 of the $100 which 
it had pledged to the State Association. 
It was decided that each member try to 
secure & new member and solicit contribu- 
tions during the month, in order to make 
up the deficit. After an informal discus- 
sion as to the best methods of promoting 
the work, re ments were served, and 
a very pleasant meeting adjourned. It is 
expected that Mr. Geo. H. Ellis will 
ddress the next meeting, on ‘‘Women’s 
Wages.” ral 











Dyspepsia seldom causes death, but 
victims to live on in misery. 
Barsaparilia cures dyspepsia and 





all stomach troubles. 


THE DRAMA. 

HOLLISs.—Julia Mariowe’s second week 
will begin Jan. 7, with some of her most 
popular characters. Last season she 
appeared in ‘‘The Belle’s Strategem,” 
laying Letitia Hardy. Many requests 

ve been received for its revival, during 
the second week. ‘The repertoire wil! be 
Monday and Saturday nights, ‘‘As You 
Like It;” Tuesday night, ‘‘Much Ado 
About Nothing; Wednesday night, ‘‘In- 
gomar;” Thursday and Friday nights, 
“The Belle’s Strategem” and ‘'Chatter- 
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ton;’’ Saturday matinee, ‘*‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” On the third week, beginning 
Jan. 14, Miss Marlowe will appear in 
** Colombe’s Birthday. ” Miss Rose 
Eytinge has reduced Robert Browning’s 
poetical drama to one act, and it will ap- 
pear during the week of Jan. 14. The 
repertoire for the third week is Mon- 


day night, “Pygmalion and Galatea” 
and ‘' Colombe’s Birthday;” ‘Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights, ‘‘ The Love 


Chase;” Thursday and Friday nights, 
“Rogues and Vagabonds,” ‘*Colombe’s 
Birthday” and ‘‘Chatterton;” Saturday 
matinee, ‘‘Rogues and Vagabonds” and 
‘* Pygmalion and Galatea;” Saturday 
night, ‘‘Ingomar.”” No Wednesday mati- 
nees. 
———_—_ 

COLUMBIA.— Another powerful play 
by yar | Grundy, author of “Sowing 
the Wind” and other successful dramas, 
is booked for two weeks, beginning Jan- 
uary 7, at the Columbia Theatre. “A 
New Woman” will be presented by Mr. 
A. M. Palmer’s Sompany from New York, 
and will include Wilton Lackaye, Mr. E. 
M. Holiand, Miss Virginia Harned, Mrs. 
D. P. Bowers, Charles J. Richman, Made- 
laine Bouton, Reub Fox, Georgia Busby, 
Emily Seward, Thomas Terris, Harry 
Halliday and Annie Russell. ‘‘The New 
Woman” has already had its initial pro- 
duction in New York, and has created as 
much favorable criticism as any play from 
this gifted author’s pen. The engagement 
of ‘**The New Woman” is for two weeks. 








SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


The New York Independent speaks of 
the Iowa Loan and ‘I'rust Company of 
Des Moines, Ia., as one of the pioneer 
companies making investments in real 
estate securities and issuing debenture 
bonds, who have always conducted their 
business in the most conservative manner, 
being the first company to lower the rate 
of interest on debenture bonds from six 
per cent. to five and a half per cent. Sit- 
uated, as this company is, in the midst of 
one of the most fertile agricultural sec- 
tions of the country, with all the acces- 
sories of modern civilization, including 
schools, markets, railways, etc., it is en- 
abled to make loans of excellent character 
without loss to itself or its patrons. In- 
vestors who wish a good rate of interest 
with good security would do weil to in- 
vestigate the merits of the debenture 
bonds issued by the lowa Loan‘and Trust 
Company. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


‘“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


Anew collection of splendid lyrics, showin 
treat t in ical eee. and accompaniment. 
An important addition to the — class of modern 
song aloums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Baqeisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tencer, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
piano accompaniments, Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album ot 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz's most admired compositions, 











An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
and German text. Vo!l.1,55 numbers; Vol, 2, 62 num- 
avy paper, 50 cents; oards, 


bers. Each, he 
$1.'25; Cloth, $2.00. 
“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Wailing, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid. 


66 5) 
Songs of Sleep.” 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest smal) collec 
tions extant. It is not a child's book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for Genereptive ctreular of novelties tn vocal 

a instrumental music. 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.’”’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 





-BESTsON 
NICKERSON PATENT BO 
_ SCISSO 


———~ 


iS OUT MAILTO US WITF 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
’ FULL NICKLED 
HEAR LIKE CUT.o————_ 
PORT CUTLERY CO.Davennrortows 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 











—_———? 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 








N. E. W. Club, — Monday, Jan. 7, 3 P. Mw, 
Bryant afternoon. Mrs. Howe, Mr. Sanford, and 
others will speak. 


DRESSMAKER.--Miss Elizabeth McGregor, 
at 58 W. Newton Street, Boston, has latest styles, 
reasonable prices, and a perfect fit is assured. 








A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as“, 
companion for an invalid,as an amanuensis, or as 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was 4 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss 8, C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 


PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine, 
Highest references as to character and trust 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. % 
N., Woman’s JouRNnAL Office 











KNITTED TABLE PADDING — 














Isa necessary part of every well-appowted 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894, 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., Canton Junt 
tion, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—In replyfto yo letter, we 
would say we have jsold your Knitted 
Padding for several years and can onl 
speak of it in the highest terms. It 
used by our best trade, and after once 
using they do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 
INSIST 
Write us for samples and catalogue 











HIGHEST 

















For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages andl 
places where room-space is an object, it fills 8 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreci 


Boston Couch Bed (2. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mas® 
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